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* The Library Militant 


H. L. Koopman, librarian Brown university, 
Providence, R. I. 

I employ the term “library militant,” 

with reference to the individual library, 

not to the general library system. If I 


were discussing the latter subject I 
should have to talk about traveling li- 
braries, state commissions, and other 
missionary undertakings for spreading 


the library idea and founding and pro- 
moting libraries. But I have chosen the 
narrower theme of the single library— 
which is the problem that most of us 
have to grapple with—and I have ven- 
tured to treat of what I conceive to be 
its next desirable stage of development, 
as distinguished from the “library indif- 
ferent” of the past and the “library hos- 
pitable” of the present. I use the term 
“library militant,’ however, not in con- 
trast with these stages, but in contrast 
with what the library of the present, if 
undirected, tends to become. 

There are two illustrations which I 
shall have frequent occasion to refer to 
in the course of my remarks, and, with 
your permission, I will present them at 
the beginning, without explanation. 
The first is a coral island. As we shall 
not be interested in the various theories 
of the growth of coral islands, it is 
enough for our present purpose to take 
the coral island as a structure built up 
by the labor of countless insects, and 
composed for the most part of lifeless 
material, the skeletons of the tiny crea- 
tures who played their part in its con- 
struction, only the top of the coral reef, 
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where actual growth is growing on, be- 
ing alive. My other illustration is an 
army. Here we find a collection of units, 
it may be 3000, it may be 300,000, in 
which every individual is expected to 
be ready for instant service, and is kept 
in fighting trim by constant drilling. 
The latest arrivals, far from being the 
most highly regarded, are looked down 
upon as “raw recruits,” and are not ad- 
mitted to full equality with the rest un- 
til they have become seasoned by exer- 
cise or even actual service. No nation 
keeps under arms a larger army than it 
believes itself to have use for; and, 
above all, no nation admits into its army 
soldiers that are incapable of service, or 
keeps in it those that are past service. 
For every soldier has to be fed and 
clothed and housed and equipped, as 
well as paid. The government can 
neither afford to have under arms more 
men than it has use for, nor to support 
non-combatants. 

But to return to the library. In the 
administration of our libraries we are 
not the only initiating factors. We are 
working under pressure from without, a 
pressure so strong that, when unresisted, 
it largely determines our activities. 
This pressure comes directly from pub- 
lishers, and also indirectly through read- 
ers. We have our own ideas of the 
library and its proper upbuilding; but 
instead of being able to follow our 
chosen course, we find ourselves driven 
in another, perhaps a contrary direction, 
by this external pressure. This alien 
constraint, if we yield to it, will make 
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of the library what? Obviously a coral 
island, where nothing is alive but the 
latest accessions, and where all the rest, 
though forming an imposing monument, 
or rather, pedestal, is composed of dead 
material, whose only service is by its 
mass to lift the living material into a 
temporary prominence. 

Let us examine a little more closely 
the manner in which this unnatural em- 
phasis is placed upon the latest books. 
{ must hasten to say, however, that it is 
nothing new, nothing peculiar to the 
field of fiction or to America. The late 
Bishop John F. Hurst, in his Life and 
literature in the fatherland, 1875, tells 
us: What passes as a new book in Ger- 
many must not be measured by the 
American standard of bibliographical 
longevity. Wecall that book new which 
is really six months old, or it may be 
even a yearling. But a new book in 
Germany must be almost as young as 
the veal you eat in the continental hotels. 
It must have seen daylight but a few 
days ago, and have come from Leipzig 
or Stuttgart by the last train. Its ink 
is not firm yet, and its paper is hardly 
drier than your morning journal. 

The influences which bring about this 
mental attitude in readers are, first, the 
hankering after “some new thing,” which 
modern Athenians of every nationality 
share with those of old; secondly, so far 
as learned works are concerned, the dis- 
position among authors, and still more 
among the publishers behind theauthors, 
to treat a book, not as a landmark in 
the progress of knowledge, but as a 
mere stepping-stone, to be forgotten as 
soon as passed over. Germany, more 
than any other country, is responsible 
for this view of books as ephemera. 
The German author has begun to pre- 
pare a second edition of his book before 
he has finished correcting the proofs of 
the first. In America, as regards works 
of a solid character, the fault is often 
just the opposite; an edition is kept in 
print—owing doubtless to the cost of 
altering stereotype plates—until the 
progress of knowledge compels us ab- 
solutely to discard the book. But this 
does not save us; our authors restate 
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their positions in books with new names, 
not in new editions of the old, and so 
the siege of the library goes merrily on. 

But, in other fields than science and 
kindred subjects, the great source of the 
pressure that we feel to buy new books 
and ever new books, books, if possible, 
damp from the press, is advertising. As 
we all use this cereal and that coftee 
substitute, not because we like them, 
so we are reading X’s novel and Y’s 
comicalities and Z’s travels in Manchu- 
ria, not because we have the least idea 
that they are better than the works of 
A, B, and C which we have long had on 
our consciences to read—for we know 
they are not—but simply because the 
psychological attack of the advertiser is 
too strong, and we surrender. Adver- 
tising is no new thing, any more than 
itch for novelty is; but it has never be- 
fore been so systematized. or organized 
with so much talent as today. This is 
why we always turn first to the adver- 
tising pages of a new magazine—be- 
cause the most brains are put into them. 
Now, it is these really powerful writers, 
hirelings though they are, who stampede 
us to the new book counters and corrall 
our readers in the new book alcove. 
Therefore, if we would realize any other 
library ideal than that of the coral island, 
where only the latest lives, we must be 
prepared to counteract, not only passive 
influences, but also very powerful active 
ones. But few of us would limit the 
library to the present tense. What ideal 
then have we, or should we have? The 
ideal which I will venture to suggest is 
that of the army. 

According to this principle, every 
book, after passing the searching exam- 
ination through which alone it can enter 
the ranks of the library at all, must go 
through a period of probation or train- 
ing before it will be admitted to full 
standing in the serried phalanx of our 
shelves. This means that its qualities 
must be tested and learned, or, to speak 
still more directly, that the librarian 
must get acquainted with it, so that it 
shall represent to him not merely an 
entity corresponding toa title ona card, 
but an actual force, measured and re- 
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corded and ready without warning to be 
employed when occasion arises. A great 
revivalist was once asked if he did not 
tire of preaching one sermon so many 
times. He answered that he never 
really got into the spirit of a sermon 
until he had preached it 4o times. Will 
not a good book equally develop on ac- 
quaintance, and equally repay cultiva- 
tion? How often have we heard libra- 
rians of large libraries express their 
envy of the work done by their less en- 
cumbered brethren. We have all the 
books that you have, they exclaim, but 
we have so many more besides that we 
have no time to get acquainted with 
any of them. 

The militant conception of the library 
means, therefore, that when a book has 
been placed on the library shelves it. is 
not forgotten, but, so long as it has life 
init, will be subject to service and will 
be called upon. 

We have heard a good deal pro and 
con about dead books, and we have all 
recognized the theoretical impossibility 
of deciding whether a book is really 
dead, or only asleep and waiting, like 
Fitzgerald’s Omar, a glorious awakening 
to immortality. But, since there is no 
question of destroying a book, but only 
of its retirement from active service, 
does not the carrying out of our militant 
ideal give us a practical, working test 
of a book’s vitality? A book is alive 
just so long as we can utilize it. When 
it can no longer attack or defend, then 
it is, for present and practical purposes, 
if not dead, at least hors du combat, and 
can be honorably discharged, or, in li- 
brary parlance, put into storage. But 
how many departments of the library 
there are in which this discharge from 
the ranks will never be necessary! In 
the first place, all the books belonging 
to the literature of power are exempt. 
In this field every book that has once 
had life retains it forever. Then all 
books of travel must be taken out of 
this mortal register. Travels gain more 
than they lose by age. How often in 
our historical or literary reading we 
want the picture of a country and its 
inhabitants as it was at acertain period! 
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Here a volume of travels, it may be by 
Marco Polo or Peter Kalm or some less 
famous observer, throws upon the screen 
that vanished world in all the freshness 
of its original coloring. Will Olmsted’s 
Slave states ever lose its value, or Tay- 
lor’s Views afoot, its charm? Do not 
understand me to assert that there will be 
no dead books or only a few. In some 
departments there will be many. Inthe 
various fields of controversy the dead 
issues will well-nigh bury the living. In 
rapidly advancing sciences we shall be 
obliged reluctantly to retire from active 
service volume after volume that once 
held place in the very front rank, simply 
because the advance of the science 
makes them no longer trustworthy, no 
longer safe for anyone to use but the 
specialist. Here we must not forget to 
say, and to say with emphasis, that our 
mausoleum, ourcollection of dead books, 
our storage library, will always be used 
by specialists, will be used by them per- 
haps quite as much as our live collec- 
tion. But there are some books, even 
of those that have become antiquated 
and discredited as science, that will hold 
their place among living books by virtue 
of style, as models of treatment or ex- 
pression. It will be a long day, for in- 
stance, before the librarian can safely 
send to storage Huxley’s Physiology or 
Loomis’ Astronomy. When I speak 
of discarding books I do not necessarily 
mean physical separation from other 
books in their classes. This may, and I 
believe ultimately will, be found the 
best method; but what I have really in 
mind is the dropping of them from our 
mental, or other, list of available books 
for the general public. 

Now let us consider a little more 
closely what the carrying out of the 
“library militant” idea will involve, first, 
as regards our relation to the books, 
and, secondly, as regards the relation 
of the library to its public. As the 
oculist dares not give us glasses that 
fully correct our faulty vision, so we 
must not attempt to disregard wholly 
the desire of our readers for novelty; 
but after we have made a reasonable 
allowance for this unreason, we may in- 
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terpret in our own way the motto of the 
North American review: Tros Tyriusque 
mihi nullo discrimine agetur, and say 
that we ask not whether a book is new 
or old but only whether it is good. A 
new book to us will mean a book new 
to us though it be 400 years old. We 
shall go ahead and build up our libra- 
ries according to our best judgment, 
trusting to our skill in handling our 
books—in fighting our army—to justify 
our course to our public. Then, after 
we have acquired our books, we must 
make them doubly ours by intellectual 
ownership; and this means librarians 
that know more, and more of them, with 
more leisure in which to extend their 
knowledge. We shall make greater use 
of bibliographies than hitherto, espe- 
cially those that give appraisal; and we 
shall call for more and better ones; and 
some of these we shall write ourselves; 
but we shall not rest content with bibli- 
ographies. We shall insist ona first-hand 
knowledge of our books. Clearly, this 
means nothing less than that every library 
will have a staff of specialists, librarians 
of departments, who will do that which 
we only dream of, to wit, actually know 
something about something! Such a 
staff would be able at once to focus the 
resources of the library on any subject. 
I know there are libraries now that do 
something of this, and they are not far 
off; but 1 mean still better work than 
the best of the general libraries are do- 
ing—all-round work equal to that done 
for individual subjects by our great spe- 
cial libraries. This would be reference 
work of the highest character; not a 
mere peddling of trivial information, 
into which our reference work continu- 
ally tends to degenerate. So much for 
our own preparation and for our work 
with the public when we have brought 
that manifold Mahomet in a state of 
intellectual hunger to our library moun- 
tain, or, to adopt a humbler figure, so 
much for the cooking of our hare. But 
how shall we induce our Mahomet to 
make the journey? how shall we catch 
our hare? 

If social conditions were in a state of 
equilibrium, the library might perhaps 





be trusted to hold its own in public in- 
terest with other institutions. But so- 
ciety is very far from a state of settled 
repose. All about us are a thousand 
enterprises, mercantile, social, dramatic, 
literary, religious; all clamoring for the 
chief place in the public eye, and all at 
times stooping very low indeed to con- 
quer. In the midst of this hurlyburly 
unkind fate has set down the library, an 
institution which financially is a charity, 
for it can not make money, yet which 
otherwise is related to organizations for 
instruction and recreation. The library, 
like all the rest, if it is to live and do 
its work, must win and hold the atten- 
tion of the public, yet many of the arts 
employed by the others are torbidden to 
the library by its own high self-respect. 
All enterprises have to overcome igno- 
rance and indifference, and all have 
bestdes to contend against counter at- 
tractions; but the library enters the con- 
test at as great a disadvantage as did 
Roderick Dhu “when on the ground his 
targe he threw”; it is deprived at the 
outset of half its weapons. But, though 
we could not, if we would, hold peanut 
sociables, distribute matinee souvenirs 
and ice cream, cover the front page of 
the daily papers with typographical 
shouting, nor block the streets with sand- 
wich men, we can, I believe, if we are 
resourceful, so advertise the library that 
every person in the community shall 
know of its existence, shall realize that 
it has something for him, and shall make 
a trial of what it offers. I am aware 
that this is a hard task. We are un- 
trained in the arts of publicity; at the 
injunction “Spread yourselves, my mas- 
ters,’ our instinct is to shrivel up. Such 
precedents of library advertising as we 
have are not only dignified, which is 
desirable, but also dull, which is fatal. 
Moreover, many of them seem to me 
aside from the purpose. The display of 
pictures, the display of printing, even, 
while they attract people to the library, 
and while as a part of a larger scheme 
they are proper, yet, if they stand alone, 
actually misrepresent the library, which 
is first, last, and all but wholly, litera- 
ture. To display the attractions of the 
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library means to display the attractions 
of our books. How are we to do it? I 
can not tell, for I have never learned. 
I can only suggest readings and lectures 
by people who are masters of their art, 
speakers, if we can find them, who will 
do for books what Henry Turner Bailey 
is doing for pictures; free use of news- 
paper space, not so much for lists as for 
literary bait; and, within the library, ex- 
hibits of books trained like well-aimed 
batteries upon that thin-walled fortress, 
human curiosity, and upon that loftier 
but equally frail stronghold, intellectual 
interest. But, whatever the way, the 
end must be accomplished if the library 
is to fill its place in the community. 

In demanding for the library more 
learned librarians and more of them, I 
made it clear that the library militant 
involves increased expense. In adver- 
tising the library we have another source 
of expenditure; and here we are at a 
great disadvantage among our rivals; for, 
while all advertising costs, oursis the only 
one that brings in no money in return. 
Nay, more, the increase in the numbers 
and earnestness of our readers as the 
result of successful advertising will only 
mean more expense in serving them. 
But there can be no doubt that in all 
ways except money this outlay will be 
richly repaid. There is,of course, a limit 
to public expenditure; and will the peo- 
ple support the library on such a scale 
as I have indicated? If they respond 
to the extent of using the library as I 
have imagined, I feel sure that we can 
rely upon them also to support the li- 
brary. A warship costs as much to 
build and maintain as the largest library. 
So long as we can afford the luxury of 
warships we surely can and will afford 
the necessity of libraries. 





The laborer has his legitimate, his 
necessary place in God’s creation; but 
in all God’s creation there is no place 
appointed for the idle wealthy man. 
Wealth can only be redeemed from dan- 
ger by one law and one course, and that 
is by associating it with active duty to 
the honor of God and benefit of man- 
kind.— Gladstone. 
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George F. Bowerman, librarian, Public library, 
Washington, D.C 

In the enormous growth of business 
during recent years one of the most 
striking features and probably the larg- 
est contributing cause is the marvellous 
development of advertising. Can the 
library derive any lessons from the 
practices of commercial advertisers? 1 
have no hesitation in claiming that com- 
mercial advertising is educational in its 
essential principles. Of course its pur- 
pose is to sell goods and to derive pe- 
cuniary gain. Advertising, especially 
on its competitive side, does indeed in- 
volve some seeming economic waste, 
since the cost of advertising must be 
added to the selling price of goods. 
But so, too, every dollar spent on a li- 
brary bulletin, or for that matter on a 
card catalog, reduces the number of 
books that may be bought with a given 
fund. But the money thus expended, 
if properly spent, is, because of the edu- 
cational value of the advertisements, in 
the long run of value to the consumer, 
both in the cases of purchased articles 
and in the sum total of the service which 
the library renders to the public. 

That the public library is essentially 
educational perhaps needs no argument 
before a body of librarians. That it still 
needs argument with the general public 
is frequently attested by instances where 
the library is grouped with philanthropic 
institutions, and by the fact that in edi- 
torials and addresses it is especially 
commended to the so-called working 
classes. The gift of buildings to many 
libraries throughout the -country is no 
doubt partly responsible for the persist- 
ence of this mistaken idea. The library 
is educational in the broad sense that 
it ministers to the intellectual needs of 
all the people throughout the whole of 
life. Provided they have interest in 
books it makes almost as strong an ap- 
peal to the rich and certainly as strong 
an appeal to the moderately well-to-do 
as to the poor. One of the most im- 
portant needs in advertising the library 
is to break down this false notion that 
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people are pauperizing themselves by 
making use of library privileges. The 
library is for the poor because the poor 
form a part of the community; but they 
have no more need for the intellectual 
food which the library can furnish than 
the rich. Only when the whole people, 
rich as well as poor, come to the library 
as the natural place for intellectual food 
will the library fulfill its proper function. 

Recently in mentioning to another li- 
brarian that I had promised to speak on 
“library advertising” 1 was besought to 
make my topic “library publicity” or 
some topic.more dignified than that in- 
dicated by the word “advertising.” 
That advertising is conceived of as es- 
sentially educational is perhaps a suf- 
ficient reason for preferring the more 
commercial word. “Publicity” is not 
sufficiently strong, as it seems to indi- 
cate simply the giving of information to 
the public and does not imply the ener- 
getic persistence that modern advertis- 
ing methods involve. 

Another principle that must be rec- 
ognized by trustees, librarian and staff 
before the most successful work can be 
done in a community is that the com- 
modity dealt in by the library is essen- 
tially an intellectual one. In a busy li- 
brary the thing that strikes the eye is 
that in the course of a day several hun- 
dred pounds of bound volumes are 
shoved across the counter to the li- 
brary’s customers. In judging of libra- 
ries it might be thought that the one 
whose mechanical appliances (includ- 
ing the loan clerks) exchange the most 
books in a day with the least friction, is 
the most efficient. I do not despise 
quantity, but quantity should not be 
put before quality; circulation figures 
should not be sought at the expense of 
the spirit of helpfulness. As in a busi- 
ness house the best advertisement is a 
satisfied customer, so it is in a library. 
Let the first effort, therefore, be inside 
the library. Of course the classification 
and catalog, the charging system, and 
all of the mechanical helps will be what 
they should be; but by all means the 
proper spirit should prevail, so that be- 
yond all else there shall be invariable 
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courtesy, hospitality, good will, helpful- 
ness without condescension, plenty of 
attractive books on open shelves and red 
tape reduced to the minimum. These 
things accomplished, the advertising 
has already begun, for the best advertis- 
ing is the personal advertising carried 
on by those who speak from experience. 

Another important means of advertis- 
ing is the library building. Of course it 
is agreed that the building should first 
be useful and after that beautiful. But 
by all means do not neglect the latter 
qualification. It should be one of the 
most attractive buildings in the town. 
It should be a speaking building, with 
“public library” written all over it, not 
hecessarily in words cut in stone, and 
by its very form and structure. should 
stand for the idea of books. This at- 
tractiveness and this quality of reveal- 
ing its spirit to the passers by will prove 
a powerful magnet to draw within the 
influence of the library persons who 
might never go to a library housed in a 
commercial building. Of course this 
idea must be maintained inside the 
building to hold the casual visitor. If 
the architect has planned a great cor- 
ridor without provision for a book in 
sight, so that the building might be taken 
for a mausoleum or anything but a li- 
brary, in spite of the hindrance he has 
placed in your way, accomplish your 
purpose by bringing out cases of books 
and comfortable chairs and thus, even at 
some slight sacrifice of the artistic, con- 
trive to introduce the visitor to books as 
soon as he enters the building. 

It the building is modern it has a lec- 
ture hall. Properly used this may be a 
powerful agent as an advertiser. Uni- 
versity extension and free lecture asso- 
ciations, study clubs, and in fact dozens 
of organizations, including some advo- 
cating so-called crank notions, will be 
glad to have the use of it. Allow the 
use freely to all proper organizations— 
and interpret the “proper” pretty liber- 
ally. Do not try to be responsible for 
every idea advocated in the hall any 
more than you uphold all the ideas put 
forward in the books you circulate. 

All clubs should be encouraged to use 
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the reference room and to file there 
their study programs. If the books on 
their programs can be bought and re- 
served (if so desired) the library is 
thereby able to adapt itself to the needs 
of a group of people, win them to be li- 
brary users, and make them in turn ad- 
vertisers of its helpfulness. 

The use of bulletin boards, now so 
common in children’s rooms is spreading 
to adult reading-rooms. On them lists 
and illustrative matter on current topics 
serve to put warmth, color and life into 
the room and to draw people to the li- 
brary. « 

Some of the principles underlying 
successful advertising are also funda- 
mental in the work of children’s rooms 
and schoolroom libraries. Students of 
advertising psychology have pointed 
out that such commodities as soap, co- 
coa, etc., are in many people’s minds 
almost invariably associated with the 
particular brands of these goods which 
they constantly see advertised. If this 
association of ideas is so strong in adults 
busy with the cares of life, how much 
stronger is it with the care-free children. 
If the library has an opportunity to 
make a strong appeal early in life the 
impression is likely to be a lasting one. 
Since children do not make close dis- 
criminations it is important in the case 
of the schoolroom libraries to impress 
the idea that the books are not text- 
books, and are not furnished by the 
school, but that they are sent by the 
public library, where there are hundreds 
more just as good. The books will, of 
course, have the library bookplate; the 
case in which the books are sent should 
sent have the name of the public li- 

rary; and it has in some places been 
found desirable to hang in each school- 
room a large card containing a selection 
from the list of books in the school sys- 
tem, supplemented with an invitation to 
visit the children’s room. 

To the children who come to the chil- 
dren’s room there should be furnished 
such lists as are found on the St Nicho- 
las bookmark, and to their parents the 
lists prepared by Miss Hewins or Miss 
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Moore, or those compiled at Pittsburg, 
Buffalo or Cleveland. 

Turning now to what is more gener- 
ally understood as library advertising 
matter I think that it is safe to say that 
the columns of the newspapers are best 
of all, especially for attracting the at- 
tention of those who have never used 
the library before. The constant use of 
the newspapers as often as their col- 
umns are opened, and as often as you 
have anything worth printing, will reach 
more people than any other means. _Li- 
brarians should make the acquaintance 
of newspaper editors, and if their sup- 
port of the library is not already cor- 
dially enlisted it should by all means at 
once be secured. Make friends with the 
reporters also. They may sometimes 
twist or garble what you want to say, 
but they are usually conscientious work- 
ers who do their best. By gaining the 
cordial friendship of editor and reporter 
such things can usually be warded off. 
Whenever possible prepare what you 
want used for publication. If it is con- 
cisely stated in readable form, in most 
cases copy will be followed. If there 
are several papers in the city they will 
probably want the same news a little 
differently phrased. If the morning 
papers on one occasion are given the 
opportunity of first publication the even- 
ing papers should have the preference 
the next time. 

In studying the situation in your own 
community you may discover that a 
certain section of the population, as for 
example the skilled laborers in various 
trades, make little use of your library. 
Perhaps a majority of this class read a 
given newspaper. Get the editor to send 
you a reporter for an interview with you 
for the Sunday edition, or, better still, 
prepare the interview yourself. In it 
give a general idea of the use and pur- 
poses of the library with special refer- 
ence to your technical books and peri- 
odicals. 

Sometimes it is possible to have a cer- 
tain amount of matter appear on certain 
days in a stated place, as for example, 
news notes, select lists of accessions or 
reading lists as a part of a Saturday 
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book-page. Arrangements may be 
made to have such type saved and 
proofs of it pulled at slight or no cost 
to be used for distribution at the issue 
desk. If a war breaks out, a volcano 
has a fresh eruption, or a ruler is assas- 
sinated the librarian may be pretty sure 
that a brief list of books and periodicals 
on the subject, if sent promptly, will be 
published. Exhibitions, even small ones 
covering but a single bulletin board, may 
often serve as the text for a short news 
story which, if attractively written, will 
find readers. 

The printing of book catalogs is not 
regarded by most libraries as practica- 
ble. The printing of subject catalogs 
in sections is more usual and the issuing 
of monthly or quarterly bulletins is gen- 
eral. Such bulletins as that issued at 
Salem without notes, and that at Pitts- 
burg with notes, may be regarded as 
typical and as good models to follow. 
Bulletins may be sent by mail to regular 
subscribers and to special classes of 
persons who may be interested in read- 
ing lists printed therein. For example, 
bulletins containing lists on printing 
and bookbinding might be sent to all 
persons given in the directory as em- 
ployed in those trades with a circular 
letter offering to furnish a supply of this 
special bulletin for distribution to work- 
men employed in their establishments. 
All bulletins should of course be dis- 
tributed at the library free of charge. 

As an example of what may be done 
to save expense in issuing a bulletin I 
wish to mention that at Wilmington, 
Del., 1000 copies of the monthly bulle- 
tin are issued at a cost of $8 a month. 
This is made possible by the fact that 
all the matter is run in the columns of 
one of the daily papers free of charge 
and the type saved without cost for 
composition. 

Good results may also be obtained 
from the use of bookmarks, each listing 
10 or 12 books on a given subject, such 
as those issued at Springfield and New- 
ark. 

An instance of timeliness in meeting 
a need of at least part of the public is 
the plan of holding during December an 





exhibition of books suitable for Christ- 
mas gifts, of having the event written 
up in the newspapers and of issuing an 
attractive list of the books. Such a 
plan was tried at Washington (as well as 
elsewhere) last Christmas, and 6000 
copies of the list were distributed, 3000 
by the- library and 3000 by two book- 
sellers who codperated with the library 
by keeping the books listed in stock. 

Another advertising scheme that had 
the elements of timeliness and service 
to a portion of the users of the library 
was that tried last summer at Wilming- 
ton of securing from railway and steam- 
ship companies their attractive advertis- 
ing pamphlets and displaying them in a 
time-table cabinet. This cabinet was 
marked “hints for vacation plans,” and 
many readers availed themselves of its 
aid. 

Since the library can not stand be- 
hind every book that it distributes, and 
since the mere circulation of a book is 
an advertisement of it, the library need 
have no objections to the distribution of 
subject lists issued by publishers. For 
example Putnam’s have issued book- 
lists descriptive of their Story of the 
nations and Heroes of the nations series; 
several publishers almost every vear is- 
sue seasonable lists of nature books of 
their own publication; the American 
Sports Publishing Company issue a de- 
scriptive catalog of Spalding’s athletic 
library. Arrangements can usually be 
made with almost any publisher to fur- 
nish as many copies of such lists as can 
be distributed, with a special imprint 
such as “these books may be found at 
the Blankville public library.” 

The using of publishers’ lists suggests 
that larger use might be made by libra- 
ries of lists issued by other libraries and 
of the American library association cata- 
log. Older libraries having no printed 
catalog may, and I believe should, use 
classed sections of the A. L. A. catalog, 
buying them in quantities and selling 
them at cost totheir readers. Similarly, 
if a library has no printed fiction list, use 
might be made of the new List of 1000 
of the best novels issued at Newark. 

The mimeograph might well be more 
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often used by libraries. A brief list of 
new books on a special subject can 
easily be prepared, and if it is sent with 
a mimeograph typewritten letter signed 
by a stencil signature the recipients are 
flattered at the personal attention. For 
example, a list of the religious period- 
icals on file in a library sent to the pas- 
tors of one city brought personal thanks 
from several and was partly responsible 
for the preaching of an evening sermon 
to the young people, on the library. 

This paper does not aim to exhaust 
the methods of advertising. It seeks 
simply to discover the purpose of ad- 
vertising, to lay down certain principles, 
and to cite a few illustrative examples. 
Mention should not be omitted of the 
use of the poster and street car advertis- 
ing. Astatement giving the location of 
the library and its resources, mentioning 
the slight formalities necessary to se- 
cure privileges, if printed in bold type on 
cardboard and hung in hotels, restau- 
rants, tobacco shops, railway stations, 
manufactories and employees’ room in 
department stores, etc., will surely bring 
the library to the attention of some who 
did not know before of its existence. 

So important is the advertising part 
of library work coming to be considered 
that in at least one library school (that 
at Albany) a course extending through- 
out the senior year is given on the sub- 
ject of newspaper advertising. 

I wonder if it is still necessary to de- 
fend the various methods here men- 
tioned against any charge that they are 
undignified. Surely there is need for 
advertising in the sense in which it is 
used in this paper. With the idea still 
widely persisting, on the one hand, that 
a man degrades himself if he is seen 
carrying a public library book; and on 
the other hand (as instanced by Prof. 
Miinsterberg in his recent book The 
Americans) that libraries are luxuries 
and should not be supported by public 
funds, there is still much to do before 
the public library comes to its own. It 
therefore remains for librarians to im- 
press themselves on their communities 
and toseize every opportunity to spread 
the library idea. 
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Ruts and How to Avoid Them 


Anna G, Rockwell, librarian, New Britain 
(Conn.) institute 

Ruts and how to avoid them, was sug- 
gested to me as a topic by the secretary 
of our association; I should have pre- 
ferred to write upon the necessity and 
desirability of ruts, for a glance at the 
dictionary shows that these ruts, which 
we are expected to reprobate, are paths 
or grooves worn by any moving object; 
that the word is merely a variant of 
route, both coming from an original sig- 
nifying to break a way through a forest. 

In matters of conduct, a rut is an 
established custom or habit. Habit, 
again, is only a pathway or rut through 
the nerve centers. In Prof. James’ noble 
chapter on habit we read: Habit sim- 
plifies movements, makes them accurate 
and diminishes fatigue. And again: 
Habit is the enormous fly wheel of so- 
ciety, its most precious conservative 
agent. Or as Chadwick puts it: If con- 
duct is three-fourths of life, habit is the 
major part of conduct. 

Just imagine a rutless state of society. 
Suppose we could never forecast the 
conduct of our family and friends; life 
would be an inconsequent nightmare. 
If we could find out how to avoid ruts 
in our own lives, would it not be well to 
let the knowledge die with us? 

Perhaps your prejudice against ruts 
dates from some experience as victim of 
a practical joke which every country boy 
loves to play upon his city cousin, that 
of driving at full speed through some 
seldom-used byroad, a mere collection 
of humps and hollows. Such ruts are 
the product of disuse, not use, though 
they may serve to remind us that one 
of our problems in regard to library ruts 
is the reduction of friction. 

The relations of the modern library to 
its public are always helpful and gen- 
erally sympathetic. A library where 
everybody feels at home and freely 
brings the little questions of everyday 
life is a successful library, even though 
its classification and cataloging are not 
according to Cutter and Dewey. If the 
librarian is asked to find a “high-sound- 
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ing name for a small dog,” or to assist 
in naming the baby, she may feel that 
she is on the right track. Red tape, as 
some of our pet manners and customsare 
apt to be termed, is a frequent source 
of friction. Let us make our rules with 
the single aim of requiring nothing 
which is not clearly for the good of the 
public—and then break them all if a 
higher good requires. Possibly we may 
some day learn how to run our libraries 
safely without exacting fines for over- 
due books. Longer time charges are 
certainly feasible for all but the latest 
books. The average life is so much 
fuller in this twentieth century that two 
weeks is shorter than it used to be. 
Indeterminate charges for little-used 
books, subject to recall if needed, and 
special privileges in respect to number 
of books issued are an encouragement 
to real students. Such helps should not 
be refused on the ground that everyone 
should be treated alike. When all peo- 
ple and all circumstances are alike, that 
will be an excellent rule. 

The relations of the staff to each other 
afford opportunities for little jolts. The 
best cure—after the Christian graces— 
is plenty of fresh air, in the library and 
out. Of course a working day of rea- 
sonable length and sufficient recreation 
is presupposed. A librarian who had 
had a long and successful career once 
told me that she went to the theater 
whenever she began to feel the library 
getting on her nerves. The value of a 
hobby to a librarian has been ably set 
forth at a previous meeting. The hob- 
by, by the way, is only a rut leading 
away from the dusty highway through 
pleasant pastures and by the waters of 
refreshment. 

But we saw that rut was only a hum- 
bler form of route, a relationship which 
implies a line of progression, a course 
to be passed over in reaching a destina- 
tion. Even the safest and smoothest 
track may not be an ideal rut. The ap- 
proaching Christmas reminds us of the 
toy so dear to the heart of small boy- 
hood. The little engine runs swiftly 
and safely on its circular track, typical of 
library ruts to be avoided. No amount 





of hustling can take the place of a defi- 
nite aim. Our library methods need 
occasional examination to see whether 
we are taking the shortest practical line 
to the best possible end. Aimlessness 
and monotony are not only the beset- 
ments of the librarian, but are to be with- 
stood for his readers. The third-rate 
novel reading rut, the new book rut are 
vicious circles only too familiar. The 
treatment for all seems to be to arouse 
wider interests. The librarian is helped 
by association meetings, library period- 
icals, frequent visits to other libraries, 
and the habit of giving a cordial wel- 
come and consideration to every fresh 
idea and suggestion from public or staff. 
I have heard of a librarian—not in Con- 
necticut, of course—who locks up the 
Library journal \est her staff receive any 
ideas which do not emanate from _the 
great central brain of the establishment. 

If our readers do not seem responsive 
to our efforts let us hope that it is only 
because we are apt to lose sight of the 
individual. For all of us the only in- 
superable bar to culture is conceit. 

I believe that our libraries generally 
need to be made much stronger on the 
artistic and practical side. Picturescame 
before books; song before poetry; bread 
and butter comes before everything. If 
there is not money for both, buy fewer 
books about artists and paintings, and 
more pictures, not only for adornment 
and exhibition, but for home and school 
use. Illustrated periodicals, especially 
humerous ones, are worth the sacrifice of 
some heavy reviews. A recent sketch 
of Henry James mentions the file of 
Punch over which he poured in boy- 
hood. Compare its influence with that 
of any book, however entertainingly 
written, on the domestic life and man- 
ners of the English people. Musical 
scores are useful and popular every- 
where. Mr Dewey advocates adding to 
our loan department music rolls for self- 
playing pianos. The selection of books. 
on useful arts is often puzzling. If 
there is no one to consult, a letter to 
any library where the industry we need 
books for flourishes should bring a list 
of the most-used books. Use is a safe 
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test; the literary classics are often drawn 
from vanity; books on engineering or 
machine drawing seldom. Whenever 
the library helps a man to do his day’s 
work easier or better or to add I0 cents 
to his wages it makes a friend. Books 
on amateur handicraft are numerous 
nowadays; basket and bead work, em- 
broidery, model boat building, wood 
carving—almost anything is worth while 
which will substitute active doing for 
the passive reception of ready-made 
ideas. 

But we must not forget that the ety- 
mological ancestor of our rut was a road 
maker through trackless forests. We 
may be progressing usefully on the old 
ruts of tradition when we are called to 
be route makers. Our profession needs 
explorers and surveyors as well as car 
conductors. If we are sure that we are 
best fitted for the latter role we can at 
least study and honor the pathfinders, 
even though they only find “no thor- 
oughfare.” They have added to the 
sum of library knowledge in proving that. 

The library is a world of constant 
change and must be continually finding 
new paths and new ruts. Think for a 
moment of the altered surroundings of 
many of our libraries here in the most 
conservative state of conservative New 
England. The older libraries began 
their work in communities where the 
descendants of the Puritans were largely 
inthe majority. The children attended 
the same schools. The Congregational 
church was the cornerstone. Now, as 
Joseph Cook has said, the factory is 
ourcornerstone. The parochical school 
early begins the separation which re- 
ligious and racial prejudice continues. 
One third of our people and the parents 
of another third were born on a differ- 
ent continent. The library, says Mr 
Dana, is the one public institution 
which can serve as a center of pleasure 
and learning for all the city. To its 
service all can give their sympathy and 
aid without restraint of politics or creed. 
Recreation, good cheer, research, busi- 
ness, trade, social life, conduct, religion, 
all of these, in every aspect, can turn 
to books for help. 
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I think we should not let our love and 
loyalty to the “great metropolitan Eng- 
lish speech” blind us to the value of 
books in foreign languages. It is easy 
to acquire enough English for the street 
or the factory without the mastery which 
makes reading English books an enjoy- 
able way of spending a scanty leisure. 
Should not the foreign-born citizen find 
at the public library some of the master- 
pieces of his own tongue, considerable 
wholesome recreative reading; transla- 
tions of the great English authors who 
are received at par value the world over, 
such as Darwin, Dickens and Shakes- 
peare; histories of the state and nation, 
and books like Fiske’s Civil govern- 
ment, Bryce’s Commonwealth and Riis’s 
Making of an American? There seems 
to be no danger, in New England at 
least, that the children will cling unduly 
to the speech of their fathers. 

The tendency of migration to unsettle 
character and endanger good habits is 
everywhere admitted. If the public li- 
brary can help the foreign-born citizen 
to preserve some of the good of the old 
life and escape some of the dangers of 
the new, is it not doing as much for the 
state as by furnishing material for liter- 
ary essays or helping to exhume ances- 
tors? I hesitate to confess it, but I 
should like to see the cult of the immi- 
grant of the seventeenth century give 
place to the cultivation of the immi- 
grant of the twentieth. 

As race prejudice is one of the ruts 
most deeply scored in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can character, it will do us no harm to 
remember, as we meet other “hyphen- 
ated Americans,” that the Celt is our 
superior in imagination, sympathy and 
fineness of spiritual grain; that the Scan- 
dinavian outranks us in honesty and 
social kindliness; that, while we love a 
country which protects us, the Pole has 
cherished a nationality at the cost of 
death and exile; that “made in Ger- 
many” is stamped not only on the in- 
genious wares which its people have 
carried over all the earth, but upon the 
world’s military science, education, 
philosophy and higher criticism; that 
the Italian represents a race which has 
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been preéminent in art and government; 
that the Jews, to paraphrase Lord Bea- 
consfield, were saturated with the grand- 
est literature of all time for generations 
before our unlettered ancestors emerged 
into the light of history. 

Each immigrant brings, too, in his 
heart an ideal America; may not some 
of these be nearer to that of the men of 
76 than ours have become? 

The public library may help each of 
the many races, which must be made 
one people, to understand each other. 
Let us, ourselves, not neglect the books, 
in original or translation, which will 
bring us toa sympathetic knowledge of 
the lives of other races. We shall honor 
Plymouth Rock most by making it the 
cornerstone of a building ampler than 
the Fathers ever dreamed of, not by 
using it as a grindstone to bring each 
man’s nose to the same pattern. 

While the library should avoid even 
the suspicion of proselytizing, it can not 
omit any subject which is as vital toa 
majority of its readers as is religion. A 
library with practically all its religious 
books and every church and reformation 
history written from a protestant stand- 
point, while more than a fourth of its 
readers are Roman Catholics, is in an 
outworn rut. As I believe that in li- 
brary association papers an ounce of 


.specification is worth a pound of gener- 


alization, I will mention a few books 
that the smallest library which has Cath- 
olic readers could afford: The Paulist 
Father Eliot's Life of Christ, a pro- 
fusely illustrated book of 800 pages 
which embraces the whole gospel nar- 
rative; Cardinal Gibbon’s Faith of our 
fathers; a life of the late pope: an 
abridged Lindgard’s England; some of 
Bishop Spa!ding’s essays; Father Tabb’s 
delightful child verse, and Father Finn’s 
stories of boarding-school life. The 
New Britain institute has a manuscript 
catalog of about 500 titles of books by 
Roman Catholics for use in the delivery 
room which is often consulted. Of 
course nine-tenths of the books were 
bought without considering their au- 
thor’s religious views. 

Another rut which we might well 
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abandon is the opening of our libraries 
at g or 10a.m.and theclosing at g p. m. 
Stores and offices are generally open at 
eight o’clock, and the earlier hour would 
often accommodate teachers, pupils and 
early shoppers; and g p. m. is not, at 
present, the universal retiring hour. Of 
course the expense of additional help in 
the staff and cleaning departments 
would require consideration. 

That in turn suggests another worn- 
out rut—a state of contentment with 
inadequate means. Cities which, as a 
matter of course, make annuallv a larger 
appropriation for schools and streets 
and lighting, give the same sum, year 
after year, to the library, regardless of 
growing population and shrinking dis- 
counts; the library appropriation and 
the grand list should wax or wane to- 
gether. The authorities of the library 
are apt to be so taken up with the minu- 
tia of administration that they neglect 
the better part of keeping its wants be- 
fore the public. Jt is, in the main, a 
generous public, but when every city de- 
partment is clamoring for more money, 
modesty is apt to be its own and only 
reward. Private giving can also be 
stimulated. Happy is the library which 
has a tru tee who is a good beggar. 
There have even been librarians who 
have earned that most honorable title. 

The rut of exclusiveness is one to be 
avoided. Cordial coéperation with 
every institution which makes for the 
higher life should be our aim The li- 
brary has within a few years annexed 
childhood, discovered the school, or 
perhaps both being travelers on the same 
road, they found each other, and entered 
into fraternal relations with clubs, soci- 
eties and settlements. It is circulating 
books through the Sunday school and 
the Y. M. C. A. lectures, and university 
extension courses have long been allied 
with it; story-telling has lately received 
a new impulse, and reading aloud to the 
blind is established in high places. The 
library visitor who can enter into per- 
sonal relations with the homes of its 
patrons has begun what promises to be 
a career of great usefulness. 

Possibly some pathfinder will show us 
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how to codperate with that memorable 
institution which Matthew Arnold calls 
one of the mightiest means of satisfving 
the vital need of the human spirit for 
beauty, social life and manners—the 
theater. As a recent writer in the nine- 
teenth century says: Looking to what 
the English drama is today, a man 
might hesitate to insist upon the fact 
that, in the history of the world, the 
drama has done the most of any form 
of literature for the advancement and 
heightening of man’s spirit. 

That the influence of the cheap thea- 
ter, in spite of its vulgarity, is on the 
whole good, is the testimony of settle- 
ment workers of repute who have stud- 
ied the amusements of the poor. Both 
the unfortunate rich and the unfortunate 
poor seem to depend chiefly upon the 
theater for literary culture. ‘I believe 
that we might make more out of this 
universal passion than we do. Our li- 
braries need more drama, including dia- 
logs, amateur plays and operas, acting 
editions, numerous duplicates of Shakes- 
peare plays which keep the boards, and 
the modern plays of merit. If the book 
fund is too limited, a few wishey-washey 
nature books and rehashed classics for 
children might go. 

The new A. L. A. catalog has but 
11 titles for English drama excluding 
Shakespeare and criticism and 50 for 
English essays. 

Bulletins, pictures and lists of related 
books can mark the coming of good 
plays to our neighborhood. We can at 
least be alive to the influence of agreat 
educational institution, in comparison 
with which the public library system is 
a mushroom growth. 

Lastly, a rut to be ever shunned is 
pessimism. 

We may cheerfully admit that there 
is much to be said against the public li- 
brary. It is, undeniably, a socialistic 
institution, as is also the public school, 
the post office and the sidewalk. The 
favorable influence upon character of 
buying all the books one needs to use, 
or walking 50 miles through the mud to 
déliver a letter can hardly be estimated. 
There is danger in “something for noth- 
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ing,” which we may avoid by turning 
over a few public concerns to the trusts. 
It is true that our books and magazines 
soothe many into oblivion of the fact 
that they have failed in life; but as 
everybody is, from some point of view, 
a failure, we could hardly do without 
them. The chairs in our newspaper 
rooms are too often occupied by those 
who seek warmth of body rather than 
illumination of mind; but the right of 
sanctuary was one of the glories of the 
medizval church; should we grudge a 
shelter to one oppressed by the coal 
baron? The great classics too seldom 
appear on our list of worn-out books, 
but if, as Emerson tells us, the inspirers 
of each generation bring us a message 
from Plato, in every poem we get echoes 
of Chaucer and Milton; in every novel 
we may find Cervantes, Fielding and 
Scott. A book is more or less obsolete 
to the next generation and the narrower 
the reader’s culture the greater is his 
proportion of loss. If after every ex- 
cuse is made there is a residuum of low 
ideals, poor taste, tawdriness and trivi- 
ality let us ‘suffer fools gladly.” 

There is no calling in which a man 
can do his best without hope and faith, 
so let us of the book craft say with the 
fourteenth century booklover: You, O 
books, are the golden vessels of the 
temple, the arms of the clerical militia 
with which the missiles of the most 
wicked are destroyed; faithful olives, 
vines of Engaddi, fig trees knowing no 
sterility; burning lamps to be ever held 
in the hand. 


It is impossible to estimate the effect 
which will be noticeable in one or two 
generations upon the culture, intelli- 
gence and fixed habits of reading in the 
people of this country, due in a great 
measure, undoubtedly, to the influence 
of the work done with children by the 
public libraries. The libraries, even 
more directly than the schools, will be 
responsible for the formation of the 
reading habit and the love of good 
books. 
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Vacation 


And as we close the work shop, 
And put our tools away, 

Let each be kept from rusting, 
To use another day. 


New departure in bookbinding—It has 
been a subject of considerable thought 
on the part of librarians, how to make 
the book publishers’ realize the impor- 
tance of better bindings for library books 
subject to hard and constant usage. 

Now a prospect of better things lies 
in the offer of Chivers’ binding on this 
side of the water. The English bindery 
of Mr Chivers has attained special rank 
not only as turning out beautiful, artistic 
binding, but as the source of the duro- 
flexo binding for common wear. 

His offer to furnish books bound from 
the sheets has a bearing on the subject of 
prices that will be interesting to watch 
for results. A recent statement figures 
out quite a saving in the cost which is 
most interesting if true. 


What was meant—A trustee takes ex- 
ception to the comments on his col- 
leagues in June Pusiic Lipraries, and 
asserts that he knows many very fine 
trustees. In that he isnot alone. There 
are many, many fine trustees. Of such 
no criticism is or can be made. The 
trustees referred to were those who do 
not appreciate the duties of the libra- 
rian, who are uninformed on the rela- 
tion each bears to the other and both 
to the library. Such trustees may not 
be classed as fine. 

Another phase of this subject which 
indicates a lack similar in character is 
shown in several answers from trustees, 
received here, resulting from a recent 
request for back numbers of Pus ic LI- 


BRARIES. In one case the writer knows 
the conditions surrounding the library. 
The librarian has small opportunity for 
professional association, being remote 
from other libraries, has a meager salary, 
so travel is out of the question, attends 
the State association at personal expense 
and has to forego entirely the A. L A. 
For several years the librarian had Pus- 
Lic LrspraRIEs without personal subscrip- 
tion, finding in its pages much to help 
and interest, placing-it afterwards in the 
library. Now comes a letter from the 
president of the new board recently ap- 
pointed, offering to sell the entire set 
of the magazines in order to buy more 
books for the public, giving as an ex- 
cuse that it is too expensive a work to 
keep for one reader. One can but think 
that another reader, perhaps three, in 
that locality might be helped by wider 
reading. 

The smaller the library, the more iso- 
lated, the fewer the professional oppor- 
tunities, the greater the need for help 
for the librarian—and for the trustee. 





The interstate library meeting—At the re- 
cent meeting of the Michigan library as- 
sociation a movement was started to 
inaugurate a series of interstate library 
meetings by librarians of Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. There 
is room to doubt the wisdom of sucha 
plan. Distances are not short, salaries 
are not large, demands on the time and 
strength of librarians are manifold, and 
the greatest need of a library meeting is 
felt by the librarian of the small library 
who can not go to even a state meeting 
without much sacrifice. 

The need would seem to be for more 
local meetings near at hand, bringing 
help to those who are tied down bystress 
of conditions, rather than for more gen- 
eral meetings which afford opportuni- 
ties for only those of better situations, 
since these latter are pretty well sup- 
plied already by A. L. A., Bi-State, Lake 
Placid, ete. 

The library spirit in the Michigan as- 
sociation is fine. There are some earn- 
est, hopeful, helpful people at work 
there. The association works well to- 
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gether and as individual members, and 
it would be a good thing to pass on its 
influence to other states. But there is 
still a large number of libraries in that 
state needing special help professionally 
and in the interests of their communi- 
ties and it is a question whether their 
chance of receiving help from the Li- 
brary association will not be diminished 
if the latter engages with its present 
numbers and means in interstate work. 
The same thing can be said with equal 
truth of the other states around Michi- 
gan. 

A recent law passed by the Michigan 
legislature allows the State library com- 
mission an appropriation for a library 
organizer and for holding library in- 
stitutes. This will be a very valuable 
aid to the librarians of the state and a 
bright prospect lies before them. Trus- 
tees and librarians, schools and clubs are 
working together harmoniously and ef- 
fectively and the future is promising. 

The library movement on the Pacific Coast— 
There has been a good deal said about 
going as library missionaries to the Pa- 
cific Coast in the coming meeting of the 
A. L.A. As one reads of the constant 
activities along library lines and sees the 
splendid results of these activities, his 
wonder is excited as to just what work 
remains for the missionary to do. 

The state of Washington on the north 
is keenly alive to the opportunities of- 
fered by libraries for the advancement 
of education and culture, and in its re- 
cent library meeting, in its library bulle- 
tin, in the offer of special study in li- 
brary matters in its State university, in 
the progress of its State library, the 
state presents no problems that call for 
special missionary effort. Seattle and 
Tacoma in library lines are presenting an 
activity that measures up very favorably 
with older communities. 

The new library commission law of 
Oregon, referred to in last month’s Pus- 
Lic L1BRARIES, already in operation, is 
one which may serve as a model in most 
respects for any state. It takes the ad- 
vanced step of putting all the libraries 
of the state under one supervision in- 
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stead of locating authority in several 
places devoted to other purposes, a step 
that is much needed in other states that 
are pluming themselves on their library 
conditions. The library of Portland in 
its annual reports shows an advance- 
ment in efficiency and reach that is not 
surpassed by any library of its size. 

The library conditions in California, 
as evidenced by the reports from all over 
that state, are such as may well cause a 
feeling of pride on the part of those in 
charge of library affairs. The State li- 
brary, the State association, the public, 
college and university libraries are not 
surpassed in their equipment and admin- 
istration by any other section in the 
country, and it would be the height of 
supreme folly to approach them in any 
attitude exceptthatofalearner.  ' 

The work and publications of the Cal- 
ifornia library association are worthy of 
special mention. In the latter, the as- 
sociation surpasses any other state. Ty- 
pographically they are beautiful and 
they contain the soundest of library 
doctrine uttered with a fraternal spirit 
that is as refreshing as it is helpful. 

There is much to be learned from this 
trip to the Pacific Coast and much to en- 
joy. He who goes with an open mind 
and a receptive spirit will find it both a 
pleasure and a profit not surpassed by 
any previous experience. 

A. L. A. meeting place—There were but 
three responses to the call for sugges- 
tions for place of meeting of ‘the A. L. 
A. next year. One from Dr G. E. Wire 
of Worcester, given elsewhere in this 
number, one from A. M. Heston of At- 
lantic City, and another from Purd B. 
Wright of St Joseph, Mo. Mr Heston 
presses the invitation by Atlantic City 
to come in May, June, September or 
October. Mr Wright says he favors 
Asheville, N. C., without comment. An 
invitation was extended to the A. L. A. 
by the last-named place at the council 
meeting in April. The sentiment at 
that meeting seemed to be for Asheville, 
though a final decision was not made. 
The suggestion of Dr Wire for a meet- 
ing in Virginia is also attractive. 
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Education Through Free Lectures* 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia 


Education through lectures, if not as 
old as recorded history, may with cer- 
tainty be traced back to the time of 
Socrates. His peripatetic instruction 
may with propriety be classified as lec- 
tures, as may the lyceum addresses of 
Emerson and his contemporaries. Edu- 
cation through free lectures, however, 
must certainly be accounted as a mod- 
ern method, and particularly when they 
are deliberately made a part of the edu- 
cational system of acommunity, as they 
have already been in New York, and 
are coming to be to an increasing de- 
gree in Philadelphia. 

Except in a very few instances, and 
those only in the elementary grades, the 
means of education at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century were available 
only by those who could pay the tuition 
fees. Free education was closely akin 
to county support at the almshouse. 
Only the very poor resorted to it. As 
time wore on, however, prejudice against 
the free schoo] disappeared, and now it 
is no mark of poverty or shiftlessness to 
send one’s children to a public school. 
Indeed, in a great number of commu- 
nities, possibly in a majority, the public 
school is esteemed as far more desirable 
than the private school. Walter H. Page 
in his volume, The rebuilding of old 
commonwealths, has a chapter on The 
school that built the town. It is well 
worth reading, and in this connection, 
summarizing: 

The town is Northwood—no matter 
where—and is like hundreds of other 
American towns. Schools were there, 
but they were not a vital force in the 
life of the town; they did not make it 
grow. There was the private girls’ 
school, conducted by the cultivated 
widow; the select school for girls, carried 
on by the strenuous young lacy; the 
boys’ academy, kept by the old-fash- 
ioned scholar, and the finishing semi- 
nary for young ladies under church pat- 
ronage. There was alsoa public school 
for the children of the poor. The 


*Read at Atlantic City meeting, April 1, 1¢05. 
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schools were run by the sects, cliques 
and factions; they did not represent the 
common purpose of the citizens; they 
did not make for the growth of the 
town; they were a load rather than a 
leaven. 

In time, however, there came a change. 
One man went about the task of infus- 
ing life into the dead corpse of the pub- 
lic school system. One schoolhouse 
after another was built. The public 
schools ceased to be regarded as orphan 
asylums; the best people sent their chil- 
dren to them. 

The high school expanded into a kind 
of university of secondary education. 
The principal put a carpenter shop in 
the basement, which developed into a 
wood-working department. Then other 
departments were added—a workshop 
for iron-working, chemical and physical 
laboratories, a library, a gymnasium, a 
garden, a kitchen. A generation grew 
up that had been trained. in this school. 
Through the inspiration received there 
they had built a new town. The archi- 
tects were high-school men; the engi- 
neers who graded the streets and made © 
a model system of sewers were high- 
school men. There was a whole country 
of model farms. High-school men have 
in this generation made the community 
a new community. They conduct all 
sorts of factories; they make furniture; 
they make things of leather; they make 
things of wrought iron; they have hun- 
dreds of small industries. 

The school is now the industrial, social 
and civic center of the town. Every- 
body is linked to the school by his 
work, and there is, therefore, no school 
party, and no anti-school party in local 
politics. There is no social set that 
looks down on the school. The school 
built the town, and it is the town. It 
has grown beyond all social distinctions 
and religious differences and differences 
of personal fortune. It has united the 
people, and they look upon it as the 
training place in which everybody is in- 
terested alike, just as they look upon 
the courthouse as the place where every 
man is on the same footing. The fathers 
of our liberties made the courthouse 
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every man’s house. The equally im- 
portant truth is that we must, in the 
same way, make the public schoolhouse 
everybody’s house before we can es- 
tablish the right notion of education. 
(Note.—This story is told at length in a 
pamphlet issued by the Massachusetts 
civic league.) 

The story of the development of dem- 
ocratic education is a story pregnant of 
suggestion. It foreshadows what is to 
be, but deals only with the education of 
children—a matter of vital importance; 
but modern education means more, in- 
cludes more than this—the education 
of adults. As someone has paraphrased 
Thoreau: It is time that we had uncom- 
mon schools, that we did not leave off 
our education when we begin to be men 
and women. As the nobleman of culti- 
vated taste surrounds himself with what- 
ever conduces to his culture—genius, 
learning, wit, books, painting, statuary, 
music, philanthropic instruments and 
the like—so let the city do. The city 
can have all the wise men in the world 
to come and teach her and not be pro- 
vincial at all. That is the uncommon 
school we want. Instead of noblemen, 
let us have noble cities of men. If it 
is necessary, omit one bridge over the 
river, go round a little then, and throw 
one arch at least over the daily gulf of 
ignorance which surrounds us. 

How are we to have this culture of 
men, which Thoreau declared to be so 
important and Emerson to be “the wisest 
economy”? Wecan not put men and 
women to school again. They have 
their daily bread to earn, their daily 
duties to perform. Various devices have 
been invented—the correspondence 
school, the Chautauqua circle, the night 
school. Each in its way has served an 
useful end; but each has fallen short of 
culture in a broad sense. They aim to 
give information, and that is important; 
but the personal touch is wanting, and 
that is vital. How can we best supply 
this? We can not take the people to 
the school, to the university, but we can 
have university extension; we can have 
school extension and, most fortunately, 
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to an increasing degree we do have 
them. 

Just as the higher education reaches 
only a small proportion (although con- 
siderably more now than formerly), so 
university extension reaches a compar- 
atively small number. This is not to be 
taken as disparaging to university ex- 
tension; it is stated merely by way of 
recognizing its limitation. It has blazed 
the way for a still greater democratiza- 
tion of education; it supplements most 
admirably the free lecture which has 
come to be recognized as perhaps the 
most effective single factor in adult edu- 
cation. The Mosely commission was 
emphatic in its declaration that free 
lectures form ‘tone of the best educa- 
tional efforts established in recent years 
in America.” 

The old lyceum lecture was useful and 
helpful in its day and generation, but it 
was not free, it was not codrdinated, it 
was not specifically designed as an edu- 
cational factor, although it was not with- 
out great value in this direction. 

The university extension is as a rule 
coérdinated and designed to serve as an 
educational factor, but it is not free. 
The “free” lecture is designedly educa- 
tional, it is officially codrdinated, not 
only with the school, but with that other 
great educational factor of modern 
times, the public library. It is free. 

Here, then, we have two important 
features—first the fact that the lectures 
are open to all classes in the community. 
There are no restrictions upon them. 
Like the public school, they are public 
in a broad, democratic, self-respecting 
way. Secondly, that they have an offi- 
cial connection with the public school 
and the public library. 

There was a time, and that not so very 
long ago, when the utility of the public 
library was seriously questioned, but 
that day has gone by. Library systems 
are recognized as essential by so many 
states, and so many communities have 
accepted MrCarnegie’s conditional gifts, 
that the question no longer is, Shall we 
have a library? but, When and where 
shall we build it. 

F. M. Crunden of St Louis in a recent 
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article declared that: The Ben Frank- 
lin of today—I think it will be generally 
admitted that for practical sagacity the 
country has not seen his equal since the 
death of Franklin—has shown beyond 
question his opinion of the supreme 
value of the public library. It is signifi- 
cant, and a strong argument for the util- 
ity of the library, that the two men who, 
in the history of this country, stand 
most eminent for shrewdness and prac- 
tical wisdom, are the first founder of a 
library in America and the greatest 
founder of libraries the world has ever 
seen. I think most persons will agree 
that no one is a better judge of what 
constitutes a good investment than An- 
drew Carnegie. 

Accepting, as I think we can, that the 
public library has established itself as 
an important and an essential factor in 
the education not only of the individual 
and especially of the adult, but likewise 
in the education of the community, we 
are prepared to go one step further and 
to assume that the free lecture and the 
free library should be made acomponent 
part of it and properly codrdinated with 
the schools. 

Thus far our discussion has been 
mainly theoretical. We have dealt in 
general principles and allegations. To 
that extent do the facts corroborate our 
conclusions. 

The experience of Philadelphia is at 
once interesting and instructive within 
certain limits. It clearly demonstrates 
the value of the free lecture system and 
its popularity. With a grossly inade- 
quate appropriation which had to be 
eked out by private subscription, for the 
vear 1903, according to the report of the 
Free library, 77 lectures (50 illustrated 
and 27 not illustrated) were given, with 
a total attendance of 20,147 and an aver- 
age attendance of 262. These figures 
compare most favorably with those for 
New York’s first year, when 186 lectures 
were given to a total of 22,149, or an 
average of 115 toalecture. The results 


of the lectures given in Philadelphia for 
children in a school extension course in 
the same year (1903) were equally good, 
the total being, according to the figures 
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of O. R. Howard Thomson, 25,798, with 
205 as the average attendance for each 
of the 126 lectures. 

It is New York’s experience, however, 
that furnishes the most convincing proof 
because there the work has been effec- 
tively prosecuted for 16 years. Begin- 
ning with 186 lectures and a total attend- 
ance of 22,149, in 1889, the movement 
has grown and extended until in the 
fourteenth season (1903-1904) 4665 lec- 
tures were delivered to an aggregate 
audience of 1,134,000 people. This cer- 
tainly constitutes a striking instance of 
democratic university or school exten- 
sion, and fully justifies the declaration 
of the Mosely commission already re- 
ferred to in another connection. 

Dr Leipziger, in his numerous reports 
on the remarkable growth of this work 
under his inspiring leadership, adduces 
abundant testimony as to the value of 
free lectures. Two excerpts must suf- 
fice, but they are typical. 

The librarian of the Yorkville branch 
of the New York public library declared: 
The influence of the free lectures upon 
the character of the reading in this 
branch has been in a general sense, that 
is, the lecture system has created a de- 
mand for books upon many subjects, 
some of which the library was unable to 
supply; such as books on Irish melodies, 
German folk songs, Travel and Biogra- 
phy. There was an unusually large de- 
mand for books on electricity and met- 
allurgv. There has been an increase in 
the circulation of books upon the sub- 
jects given at the free lectures. Tho- 
reau’s Maine woods is still in constant 
demand, due to the fact that it was rec- 
ommended at one of the lecture centers 
some time ago. 

The librarian of the Albany Heights 
branch of the Brooklyn public library 
stated that: A decided increase can be 
traced directly to the lectures. The sub- 
jects lectured upon, No. 83 school, have 
been geography and biography, and a 
glance at the statistics will show you an 
increase in those classes. 

Librarian Thomson of Philadelphia’s 
free library gives similar testimony, as 
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to the effect of the lectures on the use 
of libraries. 

I have never been one of those who 
sympathized with the criticism of public 
libraries based in the preponderance in 
the works of fiction. I believe the book 
habit, even if it confines itself solely to 
fiction, is better than the habit of gos- 
siping or corner lounging or even bridge 
whist; but in the quotations just cited 
we have a declaration that the free lec- 
ture offsets even the fiction habit and 
conduces to a greater use of the most 
eminently respectable literature. 

The lecture habit, which has been 
growing of late years, and has therefore 
become a subject of criticism, is likewise 
greatly superior to scandal mongery, 
gossiping or, again, even bridge whist. 

Dr Leipziger in his brief summary of 
the History of the free lecture system 
prepared for the Louisiana purchase ex- 
position, set forth that as a result of the 
free léctures in New York: 

1 Adult education is established as 
a permanent part of an educational 
scheme. 

2 Reading and study have been en- 
couraged; a deeper interest in school life 
has been developed, and a refining in- 
fluence spread. 

3 Codperation has been brought 
about between the lecture, the library 
and the museum. 

Moreover, the same trustworthy au- 
thority declares it to be his opinion, 
based on his close observation for a 


number of vears, that free lectures afford _ 


to many a liberal education; they make 
education a life purpose; they redeem 
prosaic and humdrum life; they serve to 
dignify routine and beautify drudgery; 
they make for cheerful and idealized 
service. Surely any method which 
serves and promotes these ends is wor- 
thy of great praise and general support 
and should be incorporated in every ed- 
ucational system of the land. 

The free lecture is the product of the 
cultivated and experienced man’s mind. 
It brings to those who need the inspir- 
ing touch of information and authority, 
the choicest fruits of a trained mind and 
of the ages. What course in a night 
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school, what course in a correspondence 
school, can equal in vitalizing, inspiring, 
educational influence, an hour spent 
with a trained lecturer, pouring out his 
lifeblood for the service of the people, 
giving in compactest space, the results 
of his vears of study and observation? 

Before one condemns the lecture-and 
the lecture habit, let him reflect what it 
all means, what it all signifies. No one 
who has faced a free lecture audience, 
with its group of eager, earnest faces, 
with its mothers and fathers, often ac- 
companied by their children because 
they have no one at home to leave them 
with, coming night after night, listening 
with patient and breathless interest to 
every word, will hesitate to pronounce 
himself a profound believer in the need 
and efficacy of the free lecture. How 
much better that these people should be 
gathered listening to a lecture, even 
though it is one designed to give amuse- 
ment only, than spending their time in 
the exchange of idle gossip. Think of 
the diversion of their attention from 
sordid detail and from petty annoyances. 
Think of the impulses received for higher 
personal and community living and then 
condemn or belittle the free lecture if 
you consistently can! 

Hand in hand with this movement for 
free lectures and school entension goes 
that for developing the school and the 
library as true civic centers. To every 
school and library must be added a suit- 
able auditorium, not only for instruction 
and lecture purposes, but to give the 
citizens an opportunity for the discus- 
sion of their needs and aspirations. 
Some often sigh for the days of the town 
meeting, where the people came to- 
gether to discuss openly and freely their 
civic needs. Were we to reéstablish the 
town meeting, where would the people 
gather? The lamented William H. Bald- 
win, jr, as a result of his work as chair- 
man of the Committee of 15 deplored 
the lack of numerous and convenient 
meeting places in our great communi- 
ties, and urged the imperative duty rest- 
ing upon them to provide suitable op- 
portunities for free public discussion if 
the instincts of democratic self-govern- 
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ment are to be preserved for posterity. 
Pres. Rosengarten of the Free library 
of Philadelphia, recognizing the same 
lack in Philadelphia, and appreciating 
the same need, declared in his annual 
report for 1902 that: The addition of a 
good lecture hall to each branch library 
to be built with Mr Carnegie’s gift, 
strongly urged by him, will make the 
free library of each section of the city 
the center and headquarters of increased 
intellectual life and activity. 
’ With adequate and appropriate pro- 
vision for meeting places alike for free 
discussions and public instruction, with 
the public school and the public libra- 
ries developed into effective civic cen- 
ters, with free lectures wisely planned 
and coérdinated, we need have no fear 
for the maintenance and growth of dem- 
ocratic education and self-government 
and for the elevation of our civic life to 
higher levels of efficiency and useful- 
ness, dignity and purity. 


School and College Stories 
Issued by East branch Brooklyn public library 


Adams, H. C. 
Allen, W. B. 
academy). 
Amicés, E. de. Cuoré. 
Barbour, R. H. Captain of the crew. 
For the honor of the school. 
Half-back. 
Weatherby’s inning. 
Barnes, J. Princetonian. 
Blanchard, A. E. Janet’s college career. 
Bradley, E. Adventures of Mr Verdant Green. 
Little Mr Bouncer. 
Brown, H.D. Two college girls. 
Burnett, Mrs F.(H.) Sara Crewe. 
Chase, J. A. Three freshmen. 
Connor, Ralph. Glengarry school days. 
Cook, G. L. Wellesley stories. 
Daskam, J. D. Smith college stories. 
Diaz, Mrs A. (M.) William Henry letters. 
Eggleston, E. Hoosier schoolboy. 
Ewing, Mrs J. H. (G.) Six to sixteen. 
Farrar, F. W. Eric. 
Julian Home. 
St Winifred’s. 
Finn, Rev. F. J. Best foot forward. 
Flandrau, C.M. Harvard episodes. 
French, A. Junior cup. 
Fuller, C. M. Across the campus. 
Gallaher, G. M. Vassar stories. 
Grant, R. Jack Hall. 
Hale, E. E. Mrs Merriman’s scholars. 
Louie’s last term at 


Tales of Charlton school. 
Navy blue (Life at U. S. naval 


St 


Harris, Mrs M. (C.) 
Mary’s. 
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Hughes, R. Dozen at Lakeview. 
Lakeview athletic club. 

Hughes, T. Tom Brown's school days. 
Tom Brown at Oxford. 

Johnston, Mrs A.(F.) Little colonel at board- 
ing school. 

King, Capt. C. Cadet days (Life at West Point 
military academy). 

Kipling, R. Stalky and Co. 

Kirlew, M. Green Garry. 

Laurie, A. Schoolboy days in France. 
Schoolboy days in Italy. 
Schoolboy days in Japan. 
Schoolboy days in Russia. 

Lee, Mrs F. Redmond of the seventh. 

Leighton, R. Boys of Waveney. 

Lillie, L.C. Nan. 

Martineau, H. Coofton boys. 

Moncrieff, A. R. H. Hero and heroine. 

Noble, A. L.  Tarryport schoolgirls. 

Oliphant, Mrs M. O.(W.) Agnes Hopetoure’s 
schools and holidays. 

Perry, N. Hope Benham. 

Quinn, A. H. Pennsylvania stories. 

Reed, H. L. Brenda, her school and club. 
Brenda’s cousin at Radcliffe. 

Reed, T. B. Follow my leader. 

Robbins, Mrs S.S. Miss Ashton’s new pupil. 

Robinson, E. Captain of the school. 

Sanderson, J. G. Cornell stories. 

Severance, M.S. Hammersmith. 

Sharp, E. Youngest girl in the school. 

Smith, Mrs M. P.(W.) Jolly good times at school. 

Thurston, 1. T. Boys of the Central. 

Tinslow, E. W. Nest of girls. 

Tompkins, E. K. Unlessoned girl. 

Tripp, G. H. Student life at Harvard. 

Vaile, C. M. Orcutt girls. 
Sue Orcutt. 

Vaizey, MrsG.de H. Tom and some other girls. 

Ward, Mrs E.S.(P.) Donald Marcy. 
Gypsy’s year at Golden Crescent. 

Ward, H. D. New senior at Andover. 

Watson, J. M. Young barbarians. 

Webster, J. When Patty went to college. 

Williams, J. L. Adventures of a freshman. 
Princeton stories. 

Wister, O. Philosophy, etc. 

Wood, J.S. Yale yarns. 


It is commonly agreed that there is 
as much instruction and profit, aside 
from the very important and legitimate 
feature of recreation, in good fiction as 
may be gotten from any other class of 
books. It should, however, be a matter 
of pride with every library in the coun- 
try that the presence of any work of 
fiction on its shelves shall be a guaran- 
tee of its wholesomeness, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, of its literary quality. 





























Telling Stories to Children 


Telling Stories to Children* 
May G. Quigley, Public library, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


The art of story-telling is one of the 
oldest arts in the world, for it has been 
cultivated in all ages and among all peo- 
ple of which we have any record. It is 
the result of an instinct implanted, al- 
most universally, in the human being. 

It is a well-known fact that the arts 
are being helped by science, and the 
same is true of the art of story-telling. 
Psychology, perhaps more than any 
other science, has rendered story-telling 
the greatest aid, for it is with the help 
of this science that we learn to under- 
stand children better. 

The primary object of story-telling to 
children is to develop their imagination, 
cultivate a taste for good literature and 
direct them to those books which they 
would not otherwise read if left to them- 
selves. We can also cultivate the right 
kind of humor, and impress ethical 
truths on their minds. Then, too, by 
means of the story, we can place the 
children in contact with the best society 
in every age and nation—with the no- 
blest and purest characters who have 
adorned humanity. 

We can also, if our story be the right 
kind, not only stimulate the imagination 
but call out the judgment of the child. 
Nothing is better adapted to do this 
than the fairy tale, with its direct appeal 
to the young judgment as to the right 
or wrong of the acts related. It is not 
always the gay and fantastic figures in 
the fairy tale that attract the children, 
but rather the spiritual life of the fairy 
people, for it is this life which furnishes 
them something by which they can 
measure the same life within themselves. 

Now, in order to be successful, we 
must have a definite plan and purpose 
for our story, for we have no right to 
tell a story thoughtlessly. We ought 
always to keep before us the fact that 
we are building character. 

There is no bad reading habit, no 
wrong tendency shown, either by word 


_ *Read before Michigan library association, Grand Rap- 
ids, May’ 26, 1905. 
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or deed, that may not be corrected by 
the right use of the right story. 

In order to make our story effective 
and impressive it should be connected 
with events and incidents of life; for the 
power of the impiess of the story lies in 
its relation to other things in the child’s 
life. By means of the right story you 
can develop a taste for history, biogra- 
phy, science and nature. 

At our story hour a number of bio- 
graphical stories have been told and the 
interest created among the children for 
more stories of that nature is certainly 
very gratifying. On two occasions our 
story-teller “dressed up.” The first time 
she represented a colonial dame in honor 
of Washington’s birthday, and the sec- 
ond time a Korean bride in order to 
help make a Japanese fairy tale more 
realistic. The children had such a good 
time that day. They examined every 
part of the bridal costume, and the com- 
ments made by the audience will long 
be remembered by the story-teller. The 
skirt of this strange gown was made of 
fibre cloth and it was a most wonderful 
material to those who had never before 
seen fibre cloth. The children measured 
the breadths, estimated the cost per 
vard and wondered how the color, which 
was a brilliant red, was obtained. When 
the story was finished, almost instantly 
came the request: May we feel the fibre 
cloth? Permission was given and I am 
now sure that there are 80 boys and 
60 girls in this city who know the exact 
meaning of the term “fibre cloth.” 

At various times we have obtained 
different articles from the museum to 
help illustrate some point in the story 
which we wished to fix in the minds of 
the children. Now, all these little ex- 
tra things have an educational value, as 
well as being a help to the story-teller. 

It is especially interesting to note the 
effect of the “story hour’ upon the use 
of the children’s room, for those who 
have heard the stories will come again 
and bring their friends with them, and 
you wili note with pleasure the rapidity 
with which the “story-hour books” van- 
ish, which were collected and put in a 
conspicuous place in the children’s room. 
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Any story which is worth telling is 
worthy of good preparation, and once 
well prepared it may be told over and 
over again--at home in the nursery, at 
school or in the children’s room at the 
library. Choose a story with a well-de- 
fined plot and full of action; then study 
it carefully, making all of its points your 
own, so that when the “hour” comes 
when you must tell it, you will not be 
obliged to look ahead for your plot. 
Much depends upon this. Make the 
language simple and to the point. Chil- 
dren like conversation and short, clear 
description, and the little people will 
love you if there is much repetition in 
the story. 

Know the story so thoroughly and be 
so interested in it that you forget time 
and place. It is best, however, to con- 
fine the time to 20 minutes, and not 
longer than 30 minutes. It is better, 
too, if you can, not to have more than 
25 or 30 children in a group. To me 
that is an ideal number. 

Much of the success of the story lies 
in its informality. It is a pleasure hour 
and not an hour for lessons. Let the 
children choose their own way of listen- 
ing to you. Let them sit on the floor, 
benches or chairs as they like. Begin 
the story with as little introduction as 
possible. An ideal way of beginning a 
story may be learned from Andersen, 
the father of fairy tales. 

Make all of your points simple and 
logical, with some description for the 
girls and action for the boys. The de- 
scriptive part must not be too long or 
you will lose their attention. You must 
also be careful that your stories do not 
contain too many illusions to things be- 
yond the children’s present knowledge. 

Moralizing must also be avoided. If 
the story is worth telling it will carry its 
own moral without any help from the 
story-teller, for the related incident, in 
whatever form it may appear, makes a 
deeper impression than any added words 
could do. 

Sarcasm and irony must also be left 
out of the story, because, of their bitter 
nature, they leave a sting in the tender 
hearts of your young audience. 


Libraries 


The presence of grown people at the 
story hour is most undesirable, for they 
make the children self-conscious and in- 
stead of giving their attention to the 
story and the story-teller, they are in- 
clined to watch the adults in the audi- 
ence. 

To be effective the story should al- 
ways be told, never read, for when 
speaking without book or manuscript 
you are more likely and better able to 
make use of your whole personality— 
you are acting the story with feeling 
and conviction. The mere reading, even 
of a good story, can not command the 
complete attention of your audience; 
“for they need the magnetism of the 
eye, the smile as well as the gesture 
which illuminates the story that is told.” 
Watch your audience, and if you find 
that it is losing interest, be ever ready 
to enlarge upon some of the more ex- 
citing points in your story; for you will 
find that story-telling requires resource- 
fulness, which can be learned only from 
experience. 

The children know when the story- 
teller loves her story, and they love it 
with her. No one, however, is quicker 
then they to mark lack of interest or 
self-consciousness on the part of the 
story-teller, and you will find them 
laughing at you instead of listening. 
Children are keen critics when they find 
that those around them are insincere. 

If the story-teller be successful, as soon 
as her story is told she will be greeted 
with deep sighs of satisfaction and with 
the instantaneous request: Tell it again! 
No, not another, the same one over 
again! That, says Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
is the encore of the story-teller. To me, 
greater praise than that has never been 
given. 

Now, when your audience greets you 
with those words be thankful that you 
possess a God-given power to win the 
love and admiration of children; for in 
the whole world there is nothing more 
sacred and more beautiful than just that— 
the faith of a child. 

Now, if you have no children’s room, 
no corner in your library set apart for 
their use, or if you happen to be un- 























Children’s Reading 


fortunate enough to be at the head of a 
library where children are not wanted, 
then change-—go out into the great high- 
ways and byways and gather together 
the children and give them of your own 
beautiful thoughts, of your own imagi- 
nations and beautiful pictures, as well 
as of the treasures from vour storehouse. 
When they greet you with their joyous 
voices, their happy faces and wide open, 
sparkling eyes, you will feel like a queen 
on her throne surrounded by loyal sub- 
jects. You will then know that your 
reward is truly great. If you be near 
enough your audience, you will note the 
difterént shades of expression that flit 
across their little faces, and your heart 
will be filled with gratitude and love 
for those whom you have gathered in 
to listen to your story. 


Children’s Reading 


In a recent parents’ meeting held in 
the Public library of Grand Rapids, to 
discuss children’s reading, Rev. J. N. 
McCormick said some very good things 
from which the following is taken: 


The comic supplement aims to supply amuse- 
ment of the easily grasped variety for young and 
old. Often it accomplishes i its end by legitimate 
means. But too many times the supplement 
humorists in their desperate efforts to be funny 
have chosen subjects of unwholesome character 
They have forgotten or disregarded the fact that 
the most interested readers of the comic supple- 
ments are children, and have dished up scenes 
and incidents that have anything but a whole- 
some effect on the minds of either juveniles or 
adults. 

Thus, for instance, one comic supplement 
presents week after week among its “heroes” a 
thief and swindler, who gains the sympathy of 
readers by the clever and funny ways in which 
he steals, lies, cheats, or escapes the officers of 
the law. Incidentally the law and its represen- 
tatives are made ridiculous. This is pretty poor 
teaching for the young. 

Other comic supplements make the lies, the 
tricks, the deceptions of wayward children their 
leading features. The adventures of these pre- 
cocious ones may be amusing, but they certainly 
are not edifying. 

The comic supplement is capable of giving a 
great deal of pleasure to children and even to 
elder persons, but it is in urgent need _ of refor- 
mation, anda session withthe biue pencil. There 
are lenty of innocently funny things in this 
world without dragging in subjects that have a 
demoralizing tendency. 
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A New Departure in Libraries 


The first library roof garden ever con- 
structed was thrown open to the public 
on Saturday, June 10, on the occasion 
of the opening of the new Rivington 
st. branch of the New York public: li- 
brary. This roof garden, which is more 
properly an open-air reading room, Is 
about 40 feet square. It is protected by 
a high iron railing, covered with an awn- 
ing by day and ts lighted with electric- 
ity at night. This open-air reading-room 
is directly connected by a broad stair- 
way with the general reading-room on 
the third floor of the building. Itis not 
intended to keep a special stock of read- 
ing matter there, but anyone in the 
third floor reading room who desires to 
go te the roof to read, may take his 
book or periodical! there and do so. The 
roof is in charge of a special custodian. 

The library that occupies this new 
building was situated in the University 
settlement house on the corner of Riv- 
ington and Eldridge sts. It was for- 
merly the property of the University 
settlement society and was operated by 
that society until it was turned over to 
the New York public library as a branch 
on Jan. I, 1904. 


What’s in a Name? 


A French publishing house has sent 
its publication for many years to the 
Fletcher free library, Burlington, Vt., 
but each year a new version of the li- 
brary address has been given. Here are 
a few which Miss Hagar, the librarian, 
presents: 

M. Flethter, Free libray, 

4 Burlington, Virmont (U. S. A.) 

Mademoiselle Sarah C. Hagar Fletcher, 

Free Library, Burlington, Vermont. 
(Etats-Unis). 
M. Fletcher Free. libraire 
4 Burlington (Etats-Unis) 

M. Fletcher, Free librairie, Burlington Street 

a4 New-York (Etats-Unis) 

MM. Fletcher freres, library 

4 Burlington-Vermont (U. S. A.) 

Fletchertree library, Burlington 

A Vermont (U. S. A.) 


M. Fletcher Free library, 
4 Burlington-Vermont (U. S. A.) 
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In, Out From, and Around Seattle 


No doubt many members of the A. 
L. A. will want to spend some time in 
Seattle, on their return from Portland, 


and the following items may be of use’ 


in showing the time and cost of trips to 
points of interest in that vicinity. 

Next to the Alaska trip, which starts 
from Seattle July 11, would rank both in 
cost and interest a trip to the summit of 
Mt Rainier, the second highest mountain 
in the United States. Anyone desiring 
to attempt the ascent should arrange to 
join the Mazama party, leaving Seattle 
July 10-11. To do this it will be neces- 
sary to notify the secretary of the Maza- 
mas, W. G. Steel of Portland, Ore., at 
once, as the party is limited to 100. 

A steamer trip across the United 
States boundary line to Victoria, British 
Columbia, would be of interest; round 
trip $3.50. Steamer leaves Seattle at 
9.30 a. m., arrives Victoria 4 p. m., leaves 
Victoria 8.30 p. m., arrives at Seattle 2.30 
a. m., with privilege of remaining on 
steamer until 7.30 next morning. This 
gives a daylight trip up, but only four 
hours at Victoria, scarcely time enough 
to see the parliament buildings and mu- 
seums, and not time enough to visit the 
Esquilault dry dock or to drive through 
the beautiful streets of Victoria, which 
is the best way of viewing its fine parks 
and residences. By taking the steamer 
Princess Victoria, which leaves Seattle 
at midnight, one would have a much 
finer steamer in which to travel and the 
entire day at Victoria, but would miss the 
daylight trip on the water and have the 
extra cost of stateroom. 

Another sight well worth the trip is 
Snoqualmie falls, 25 miles from Seat- 
tle. These falls are 270 feet high and 
furnish the electric power for Seattle, 
Tacoma and other Puget Sound cities, 
and the electric plant is worth seeing as 
well as the falls. Railroad fare $1.50 
one way. 

For those desiring a pleasant voyage 
on salt water without any danger of 
seasickness, there is the trip among the 
islands, on one of the mail steamers. 
The better way is to take a steamer tak- 


ing the outside route, spend the night 
at Bellingham and return on one of the 
steamers taking the inside route; inthis 
way one touches various points on San 
Juan, Lopez, Orcas and Fidalgo islands, 
and passes Brainbridge, Whidby, Blake- 


ly, Decarut, Shaw, Cyprus, Lummi, Gue- , 


mas, Burrows, Camano, Sinclair, Eliza 
and other smaller islands. This trip 
also gives one a chance to see the new 
Carnegie library at Everett, and the 
Bellingham libraries, the salmon-pack- 
ing establishments, the Roche Harbor 
lime works, etc. Fare $3.50 round trip, 
exclusive of stateroom, etc. 

Another delightful trip is to Olympia, 
the state capital. One can go by rail half 
way and by steamer the other half, but 
by far the most beautiful trip is to take 
the steamer the entire distance one way, 
and on the return trip take the electric 
car from Tacoma to Seattle. Electric 
and steamer fare is $1.50 round trip, 
railroad fare, $1.80 each way. While in 
Olympia one should take the electric 
car (fare 5 cents) to Tum-water falls. 

Yet another Puget Sound trip is to the 
Port Orchard navy yard and dry dock; 
round trip 50 cents, steamers make seven 
trips daily. 

Those wishing to spend all the time in 
Seattle can reach the following by elec- 
tric or cable cars; Lake Washington (via 
either Madison, Madrona or Leschi Park 
lines), Green Lake; Ravenna Park (ad- 
mission 25 cents); Moran’s ship yard, 
where the U.S. battleship is being com- 
pleted; Lake Union and the U. S. ship 
canal; Alki Point (the Coney Island of 
Seattle); Kinnear Park, from which is a 
fine view of Puget Sound, Mt Rainier, 
the Cascade and Olympic mountain 
ranges. There are also steamers run- 
ning across Lake Washington to Mercer 
Island, an electric line following the 
shores of the lake to the little coal min- 
ing town of Renton; and Cedar river, 
where is to be found fine trout fishing; 
drives to Port Lawton army post or to 
the West Point lighthouse, etc., so that 
many days could be pleasantly spent in 
Seattle. Mary Banks. 

Public library, Seattle. 
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Full Names 


Full Names of Authors 


[Furnished through the courtesy of Library of congress, 
Catalog division. } 


Anonyms and pseudonyms 


Trienens, Joseph, 1863—, author of The nut- 
shell cyclopedia and treasury of ready ref- 
erence. 

Carey, Charles, pseudonym Waddel, Charles 
Carey, 1868—. ‘The Van Suyden sapphires. 

“Katharine,’’? pseudonym Stephens, Louise G., 
1843.— Letters from an Oregon ranch. 


Full names 


Balch, Frank, 1881—. 

Barry, Richard Hayes, 1881 —. 
monster heroism. 

Baumer, Michael Dan, 1867—. ‘The king’s high- 


A submarine tour. 
Port Arthur, a 


way. 

Beal, Mrs Mary Louise (Barnes) 1844—. A 
misunderstood hero. 

Bean, Burt Clifford, 1874—. Cost of production. 

Brenholtz, Edwin Arnold, 1859—. ‘The record- 
ing angel. 

Brookes Leonard Elliott, 1853—. 
mobile handbook. 

Brown, Merton Volney, 1869—. 


The auto- 
The Burton 


manor. 

Butler, Wilson Ryder, 1855—. The govern- 
ment of the New England states. 

Caldwell, William Alexander, 1862-1903. Ten 
thousand on a life. 

Chappell, Joseph Harris, 1849--. 
tory stories. 

Cipriani, Charlotte Jane. 
and other tales. 

Clark, George Hardy, 1860—. A B C manual 
of materia medica and therapeutics. 

Drew, James Meddick, 1863—. Farm black- 
smithing. 

Entwisle, Thomas Walter, 1855 -. 
house of La Cromie. 

Everett, Charles Edward, 1858—. Everett's 
supplement to the complete Ohio digest. 
Foster, John Buckingham, 1863—,ed. Howto 

pitch. 

Gest, William Purves, 1861—. The rise and 
business of the modern trust company. 
Gilson, Charles Llewellyn, 1852—. ‘The law of 

natural healing. 


Georgia his- 


The child Vivien, 


For the 


Goodrich, Charles Landon, 1859—. The first 
book of farming. 
Greene, Charles Wilson, 1865—. Experimental 


pharmacology. 

Guernsey, Daniel Riley, 1849—. 
Mammoth cave. 

Hall, Harry Lovinas Cephas, 1865—. Manu- 
facturing cost. 

Hanauer, James Edward, 1850—. 
Palestine. 

Handschin, Charles Hart, 1873—, ed. Dis ab- 
enteuer der neujahrsnacht von Heinrich 
Zschokke. 

Harris, Joseph Daniel, 1854—. 
heroines 

Hartford, William Preston, 1853—. 
launch, 


Lost in the 


Tales told in 


Two practical 


Motor 
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Hillick, Mayton Clarence, 1859—. Practical car- 
riage and wagon painting. 

Hood, John, 1831—. Index of colonial and state 
laws of New Jersey. 

Huston, Richard Calvin, 1876—. 
systems for small towns. 

Isaac, Max, 1879—. Conditional sales in bank- 
ruptcy. 
James, George Oscar, 1873 —. 
kinematics of a point. 
Jervey, Theodore 
brother. 

Johnson, Mrs Mary Kellogg, 1835—. 
fellow’s early home. 

Jones, Paul, 1854—. The commercial power of 
Congress. 

Kiliani, Otto George Theobald, 1863—. Surgi- 
cal diagnosis. 

Leonard, Jacob Goldman, 1861—. The power 
to control. 

Lewis, Elias St Elmo, 1872—. 
and his work. 

Long, John Elbert, 1832~. Natural theology 
and Genesis. 

McCalla, George Washington, 1849—. 
marriage in Cana. 

McClusky, Mrs Henrietta Maria Evans, 1844—. 
The way of life. 

Mackey, Guy Athol, 1875—. 
guide. 

McLaren, Linie Loyall. High living. 

Mahood, John Wilmot, 1854—. ‘The renais- 
sance of Methodism. 

Merillat, Louis Adolph, 1863—. 
surgery. 

Metcalfe, Arthur Ready, 1865—. Bridge that 


Water works 


Elements of the 
ehon, 1859—. The elder 


Long- 


The credit man 
The 


The upholstering 


Veterinary 


wins. 

Miller, Fred Sherman, 1872—. The dental 
family’s friend. 

Miller, Kempster Blanchard, 1875—. 
can telephone practice. 

Mills, Enos Abijah, 1870—. ‘The story of Estes 
Park 


Ameri- 


Montoux, Charles George Reinhardt, 1839 
Health and disease. 
More, Enoch Anson, 1854—. 
Moss, Remeses Elliott, 1874—. 

essentials of orthoepy. 


A captain of men. 
The practical 


Nevill, Wallace Edward, 1862—. “Chess-hu- 
manics.” 

Newton, George Whittemore, 1858—. Practi- 
cal hygiene. 

Oberdorfer, Adolphus Leo, 1877—. Oberdor- 


fer’s Alabama justices’ practice. 

Pettit, Henry, 1842—. A twentieth century 
idealist. 

Phelps, Charles Edward Davis, 1851—. The 
accolade. ins 

Pool, George Walter, 1860—. Theoriginof man. 

Puffer, Ethel Donch, 1872 The psychology 
of beauty. 

Reed, Richard Clark, 1851—. History of the 
Presbyterian churches of the world. 

René, Joseph Adelard, 1868 Priest and man. 

Rex, Ellingwood Beach. Pardners. 

Robique, Marie Marguerite Historicttes et 
poésies choisies pour les enfants, 
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Seabrook, William LeVin, 1856—. Immortal- 


ity. 

Seeley, Napoleon Bonapart, 1844—. Stories of 
the civil war. , 

Smead, William Henry, 1863—. Land of the 
Flatheads. 

Stuart, Eden Burroughs, 1876-. A money- 
making system for the employing printer. 

Towne, Mrs Elizabeth (Jones) 1865—. Experi- 
ences in self-healing. 

Tucker, Harry Edwin, 1875—. The mystic 
brother. 

Turbyfill, Daniel Theodore, 1885—. To trisect 
any angle. 

Voorhies, Frank Corey, 1877—. ‘The love let- 
ters of an Irishwoman. 

Waters, Patrick Henry, 1881—. A scheme for 
millions. 

Welch, William Miller, 1837—. Acute con- 
tagious diseases. 

Willey, John Heston, 1854--. Back to Bethle- 
hem. 

Williams, John Calvin, 1852—. Coal as a fuel. 

Wilson, Oliver Morris, 1836—. History of the 
Grand army of the republic. 

Wood, Mrs Lydia Cope, 1845--. For a free 
conscience. 

Wood, Mary Ellen, 1858—, comp. Laurence 
and Eleanor Hutton; their books of asso- 


ciation. ° 
Zweizig, William Henry, 1860—. The ideal 
church. 


Artistic Advertising 


The request from the local Woman’s 
club for an address on the above subject 
was the foundation of a very attractive 
collection. Such an address would only 
be effective when plentifully illustrated. 
A select exhibit was decided upon. The 
samples were to be shown to good ad- 
vantage, and then filed as a permanent 
collection in the library of the Illinois 
state normal university. Letters were 
written to a number of printers who 
make a specialty of high-class commer- 
cial work, and also to firms who do first- 
class advertising. Most of these letters 
met with generous response, sometimes 
almost too generous. When three or four 
pieces at the most were expected from 
one firm, and 70 pieces, almost all first- 
class, were sent, the care and arrange- 
ment of the contribution became some- 
what overwhelming. 

The result was a beautiful and varied 
collection of excellent posters, booklets, 
calendars, cartons, blotters, cards, and 
samples of color work and of half-tones. 
One firm loaned the history of an ad- 


vertisement. This included the original 
drawing made after a unique plan, the 
photograph taken of it, the copper-plate 
half-tone, and the magazine in which 
the advertisement was published. 

Another firm sent, in addition to a fine 
exhibit, 25 copies of a card showing 
half-tones made with different qualities 
of screens. The quantity of material 
made it practicable for the lecturer to 
explain with illustrations something of 
the process of making half-tones and of 
color printing. The half-tones, color 
prints, and some good advertisements 
cut from magazines were mounted on 
cardboard for better handling. Many 
of the smaller pieces were in the hands 
of the audience during the address, so 
that they might better understand the 
explanations. Large typical specimens 
were shown on an easel, and the choic- 
est things adorned the walls. Copies of 
the two handsome periodicals, Printing 
art and Inland printer, were shown ona 
table. 

The address has been given to the 
Woman’s club, the Bloomington high 
school, and the Normal university, evi- 
dently interesting them all. The collec- 
tion, amounting to more than 500 pieces, 
is now being effectively displayed in 
the Withers library of Bloomington, 
where it is receiving much attention and 
admiration. 

It will soon be in the art department 
of the Illinois state normal and is then 
to be cared for by the librarian of that 
institution, who made the collection and 
gave the addresses. The art teacher and 
the manual training teacher both appre- 
ciate the artistic value of the collection, 
and the manager of a first-class printing 
and publishing establishment says that 
it will become of historic value. 

Such a display would undoubtedly be 
attractive in any library, but consider 
before undertaking it It is beautiful 
and interesting but means hard work. 

ANGE V. MILNER, Lib’n. 

Illinois state normal university. 


Oak Park (IIl.) public library has is- 
sued a fiction list. 
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A Binding 


A Binding Exhibition 


On Saturday evening, Feb. 4, 1905, 
the Newark (N. J.) free public library 
opened an exhibition of binding. It 
had previously announced the opening 
by means of 250 printed invitation cards, 
sent to local binders, collectors of bind- 
ing, neighboring libraries, library jour- 
nals and newspapers. During the even- 
ing, Ernest Dressel North of New York 
gave to those assembled an informal 
talk on the subject. 

The exhibition was open 28 days, was 
visited by 2580 people and was written 
up by the local papers.. At the close it 
was at once packed and shipped to 
Providence. About its stay there, Mr 
Foster writes: I can hardly tell you how 
grateful we all are for the opportunity 
of using this exhibit at this time. It 
has been visited by a great nymber of 
persons, in consequence of the newspa- 
per notices about it. I held the monthly 
meeting of my staff last week in the 
same room with the exhibit, in order to 
have it at hand in discussing the ques- 
tion of binding with them. They have 
all gone over it, notebook in hand. 
Three classes from the schools have 
come on three separate days, and spent 
an hour in having the subject explained 
to them, besides a great number of in- 
dividual pupils, separately. We have 
even taken the opportunity to bring in 
all our boys who serve as messengers, 
and go over the matter carefully with 
them; for we think it will serve to give 
them an increased respect for a book. 

This binding exhibition has been in 
the minds of Newark’s librarian and staff 
for along time. Last July active work 
on it was begun, and the outline here- 
with was drawn up. In October, 100 
copies of this outline were made on the 
mimeograph and were thereafter en- 
closed with all circular letters and other 
correspondence about the exhibition. 


Newark, N. J., free public library, October, 
1904 
Outline for binding exhibition: to be held about 
November, 1904 
The room in which the exhibition will be held 
is on the third floor of the library; contains 3000 
sq. ft.; has 1o flat-top glass cases, each 3'x 6’; 
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150 linear ft. of denim screens 7 ft. high for hang- 
ing pictures; several tables; all well lighted by 
day and night. 

We hope to make the exhibition attractive to 
those who are interested in: a) decorated bind- 
ings; b) design for bindings; c) material of 
binding; d) history of binding; e) modern com- 
mercial binding; f) modern rebinding for libra- 
ries. 

Material to be shown 

1 Sheets of books as received from the printer 
to show processes: a) entering, folding, collat- 
ing; b) guarding; c) sizing, washing, mending; 
d) end papers; e) making up, sewing; f) head- 
banding; g) covering. 

2 Materials, with prices: a) string; b) tape; 
c) thread; d) super; e jaconet; f canton flannel; 
g) split leather; h) glue; i) paste; j) headbands; 
k) end papers; 1) cover papers; m) gold leaf, 
Dutch metal; n) cloths; 0) imitations of leather; 
p) parchment; q) leather. 

3 Tools: a) Hand tools, those used in put- 
ting a book together, forwarding; b) machines 
(chiefly pictures); c) a and b in use by binders 
at work in the room. 

4. Processes:' examples of books showing 
their anatomy; the different ways of putting 
them together, by hand and by machine; exam- 
ples pulled apart or partly made to show con- 
struction, from several library binders, fine 
special hand binders, and from commercial ma- 
chine binderies. 

5 Tooling (hand work): a) practical exam- 
ples from simplest lettering to elaborate work; 
b) historical examples (fine bindings here chiro- 
nologically by countries); c) pictures of fine 
bindings on screens to supplement a and b. 

6 Stamping (machine work): a) examples of 
commercial bindings by countries; b) original 
drawings and dies for stamped bindings. 

7 Rare and curious bindings: freak bindings. 

8 Ledger and bank book bindings, a few ex- 
amples of. 

g Methods of binding manuscripts to preserve 
them. 

10 Magazine binders for use in library read- 
ing-rooms. 

In October and November we sent 
out circular letters somewhat like the 
one quoted below to libraries, to dealers 
in binding materials, to local blank book 
binders and to local binders other than 


blank book binders: 


GENTLEMEN: 

We are to hold in this library a binding exhi- 
bition opening about - -next. It will in- 
cludea ow fine bindings shown in glass cases, 
but will consist chiefly of examples of rebindings 
for public libraries, with as full a display as pos- 
sible of materials used in such rebinding. 


After the above preamble we added, 
to libraries: Will you kindly send us 
samples, we to pay the express both 
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ways, of the binding and rebinding you 
most use in your library at present, with 
the prices you pay for each plainly 
marked therein? If it is not asking too 
much, please send with each book a de- 
scription of the material used on it, 
leather, cloth, boards, etc? If you can 
let us keep and add to our binding col- 
lections any of the material you send, 
kindly so indicate. We hope to make 
the exhibition interesting to book-lovers, 
binders and librarians. 

' To the dealers in binding materials, 
we added: Will you kindly send us 
what you choose of such of your mate- 
rial or printed matter as seems appro- 
priate for this exhibition? 

Or: Will you not send us samples 
about a yard square of a few of the sev- 
eral kinds of materials you make? We 
would like the samples to include two 
or three grades with names and prices 
attached, and, of course, name of maker. 
We probably can use in our own bind- 
ery anything you send, and are willing 
to pay for the same. But we are aware 
that it is not easy for you to supply us 
with yard samples, and so ask you to do 
it as a special favor, charging us what 
you think best. The exhibition will be 
first shown here, and perhaps in the li- 
braries of other cities later. 

To the local blank book dealers, we 
added: We would like to add a few 
specimens of the best work of Newark 
binders in such lines as blank books. If 
you care to send one or two specimens 
of your work, making a special point of 
strength and durability or finish, we shall 
be glad to show them with your name 
attached, and will put them, according 
as you may wish, where they will be 
handled and examined, or under glass. 
If you care to add samples of any other 
bindings we shall be pleased to show 
them. 

To local binders, other than blank 
book binders, we added: We would be 
pleased to have you send a few samples 
of your work, of any kind you choose to 
show, under your name. 

These letters brought samples of li- 
brary bindings, samples of materials, and 
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books in the several stages of the bind= 
ing process. 

All samples were acknowledged. A 
card list was made of the exhibitors, 
with detailed list of what was received 
from each one. 

In telling how this exhibition was put 
into shape, it may be interesting to look 
back a little. Three years ago the li- 
brarian tried to interest the whole staff 
in the subject of binding; encouraged 
everybody to pull old books to pieces 
to see how they were made; to sew them, 
to make covers and to put them on. One 
of the assistants took a special interest 
in this work and excelled in it. After 
about a year’s study of the subject, the 
supervision of the binding of the library 
was put into her hands. She later carried 
out the details of this exhibition. She 
obtained from the foreman of our own 
bindery samples of everything he uses, 
from gold leaf to super, and carefully 
mounted and labeled them, giving as far 
as possible maker and price. The col- 
lection thus started, she filled it out with 
materials received in response to circu- 
lar letters and as the result of visits to 
local binders and dealers. It is now 
perhaps one of the most complete ex- 
hibits of binding material and processes 
for library rebindings ever made. 

The unused reference room was the 
place of exhibition; green denim screens 
were fitted over the book shelves, mak- 
ing a series of alcoves, with large open 
space for tables at one end of the room. 
Upon these screens, all clearly and fully 
neo hung beautiful skins and yard- 
long samples of cloth and paper used 
in bookbinding. Most of these were 
borrowed, but we imported Niger goat 
skin, recommended by the committee 
appointed by the Society of arts, Erg- 
land, as the best leather for bookbind- 
ing. We also imported a morocco from 
Wales especially prepared without sul- 
phuric acid for the British museum and 
recommended by Cyril Davenport. 

On the screens hung, also, original de- 
signs for book covers, colored illustra- 
tions of historic bindings, and such ma- 
terials as could be mounted on card- 
board of uniform size—thread, string, 
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tape, cotton flannel, super, each with a 
label giving price and source and pur- 
pose for which it is used; 12 samples 
mounted and labeled for the purpose of 
showing the different grains of leather; 
20 samples of leather from Mudie, Eng- 
land; samples of book cloth, of lining 
paper, parchment, duck, press board, 
backing paper, strawboard, binders’ 
board, pulp board, red rope manila and 
even finishing tools. 

On tables in the open floor space were 
samples of commercial bindings in cloth, 
showing modern cover designs, and in 
bookcases samples of bindings used in 
several libraries, and of the work of sev- 
eral local binders. 

The groups of books showing each 
step in the process of binding, including 
two books on sewing benches, proved 
an attractive feature of the exhibit. 
These illustrated publisher’s binding, li- 
brary binding, and book covers laced on. 

In a show case were materials that 
could not well be mounted—ground glue, 
flexible glue, gold leaf, a band stick, 
gold lifter, finishing or gilding powder, 
glaire, beeswax, bone folder, paring 
knife and tools used in gilding or finish- 
ing. 

The catalog of the exhibition con- 
tained a list of the fine bindings which 
are shown in glass cases. Most of these 
were borrowed and were returned at 
the close of the exhibit. This catalog 
was the work of several hands. The cut 
on the cover was a reprint from an old 
book on the trades, several centuries 
old; the librarian wrote the explanatory 
note; one assistant compiled the list of 
contributors and the list of fine bindings, 
and another the list of books on binding. 

A copy of the catalog was sent to 
each of the contributors and to news- 
papers and journals. 

When it leaves Springfield the exhibit 
goes to Northampton, to North Adams, 
Boston and Worcester, all in Massachu- 
setts, to Westerly, R.1I., and stops at the 
Teachers’ college, New York, before it 
finally returns to Newark. 

GRACE ASHLEY. 


Newark, N. J. 
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A bookbinding exhibit at the Spring- 
field (Mass.) city library contained sev- 
eral copies of the same book—an edition 
of Robinson Crusoe—which illustrate 
the successive stages through which a 
book must pass in the process of bind- 
ing. Copy I showed the sheets as they 
come from the press; copy 2, the sheets 
folded ready for gathering; copy 3, the 
book gathered and ready for the ket- 
tle-stitch; copy 4, kettle-stitch sawed 
in and end papers added; copy 5, the 
book half sewed on the sewing bench; 
copy 6, the book sewed on tapes ready 
to be trimmed; copy 7, as sewed and 
trimmed ready to be glued and rounded; 
copy 8, glued and rounded ready for the 
cotton flannel back and boards; copy 9, 
the cotton flannel back added and boards 
tipped on ready for the leather; copy 
10, the leather back on ready to be sided 
and pressed; copy 11, sided and pressed 
ready to be gilded and pressed again; 
and copy 12, the finished book. 

There were also books illustrating the 
different methods for binding. Six 
books showed the “laced in’ method, 
four books showed the ‘Emerson im- 
proved” method; and six books showed 
the machine method of the “publishers’ 
binding.” Two books were of interest 
as showing the difference between the 
work and time taken in sewing a book 
by hand and by machine. A skillful 
sewer can sew only about 25 books a 
day in the old-fashioned way, while a 
rapid operator can sew about 300 a day 
on the book sewing machine. 

Some of the materials used by binders 
were also shown, such as tools for letter- 
ing, different kinds of glue, strings, 
tape, headbands, gold lifter, and cloths, 
besides a large collection of end papers, 
some of which are ‘William Morris” de- 
signs. This exhibit was open to the 
public a fortnight. It was sent to the 
Forbes library, Northampton, for two 
weeks, then to Westerly, R. I., where 
it was shown in connection with the 
joint meeting of the Rhode Island and 
Connecticut library associations, held 
in that town on June 16. 
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A D.C. Idyl* 


Corinne Bacon, New York library school, and 
Mabel E. Prentiss, Pomona, Cal. 


Her name was 975.5 340. I met her 
in 974.46 where she was studying 780 
much against the 159 of her mother. Her 
chief companion was a large white 636.8 
which always accompanied her on her 
walks along the 625.7 and over the 624s 
near the city. 

My 157 had long been centered upon 
this beautiful 396. Her long flowing 
611.78 was the 752 of 546.91; her 535.7s 
were blue as the 551.46; her taste in 391 
was perfect; to look upon her was like 
looking upon a beautiful 750. Our 177.6 
was brief; I sent many 716.2, and was 
accepted and looking eagerly forward 
to the joys of 173.7 when one evening 
my darling said thoughtfully, ‘226.5 my 
love, just think how dear 224.92 (this 
was the name of the 636.8) will enjoy life 
in our little 728.2.” Now I am unfortu- 
nately possessed of 611.83 which the 
mere 612.84 of a 636.8 would reduce to 
a state of 616.852. With possible lack 
of 153.5, 1 said, ‘975.5, while I do not ap- 
prove of 179.3, the fulfillment of our 
174.7 necessitates the banishment of 636. 
Choose between us.” 

My 237 was soon settled; my 236.6 
exchanged for 236.5. I rushed madly 
out slamming the 721.8 to drown the 
224.3 of 975.5. 

She soon left for 944.36 to continue 
her study of 780, while I, having enough 
in the 332.2 to insure me a comfortable 
income and being able to choose the 
profession dearest to my 611.12, decided 
to go to 974.7473 to take a course in 
020.7. But I have an active 155 and 
153.4 upon 021.4 could not banish from 
my 154 the little 396 across the 551.461. 
114 and 115 exerted no 118 upon my 
157. So long as I could not have 975.5, 
little cared J for any other 025.2. Even 
023.4 and 653 lost their charm for me. 
Gladly would I have exchanged the 534 
of the 652 for that of my darling’s 789.9. 
For 975.7 had found that her study of 
786.4 could not progress as rapidly as it 
ought without the purchase of a 789.9. 


*A game played by Albany students. 
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This instrument added greatly to her 
171 4,removing many 165s from her path. 
She became so absorbed in her new toy 
that one day 224.92 stole quietly out, 
unnoticed, and a huge 625.6 (not a 
Thomas) driven by one who did not un- 
derstand 621.3 brought about his 236.1. 

When the sad news was brought to 
975.5, her 535.7s filled with 551.57; she 
sent for one of the best 923.4s in 944.30 
and with due 531.5 said, ‘If it is possible 
in this 333, if the 349.442 permits, set 
the 343 in motion and bring what 343.2 
you can upon the murderer.” Pending 
proceedings, 975.5, having tried in vain 
to induce a 922.4 to preach a 252.9 for 
her pet, busied herself with the compo- 
sition of a 785.1 in 224.92’s honor and a 
verse or so of 811 to be used as an 929.5 
on the 552.46:718 in the 719 where her 
pet had been laid to rest. 

After this 614.6, 975.5 suddenly came 
to her 152s, concluded she had been in 
a state of 132.1 when she refused my 
offer of 392.5, and decided to 654 me. 
Her 654.5 reached me in the midst of 
my 371.27 in senior 025.3. 171.4 over- 
came me. With a lack of 177.1, I rushed 
like the 551.51 from the room, murmur- 
ing ‘Nothing but my dear 975.5 could 
ever have torn me from the delights of 
an 371.27 in 025.3.” 

Assured of her 234.5 and future 234.6 
to my wishes, I took the first means of 
656 at hand and set sail for 944. As I 
approached 975.5’s 728.2, I seemed to 
hear again from within, the voice of that 
objectional 636.8. So instead of folding 
my darling in my arms when she rushed 
to meet me, I held up my hand to check 
her progress, and said sternly, ‘975.5, 
have you trifled again with my 157s? 
Was that the voice of 224.92?” “No, 
love,” she replied, “that was I, playing 
the 636.8 785.1 on my new 789.9.” 

No D. C. numbers have ever been as- 
signed for what happened next (proba- 
biy they may be found in the Expansive 
classification). Suffice it to say that no 
551.55 have ever ruffled the 551.46 of 
our life. The only cloud on my 171.4 is 
the 152 that I have no 378.2 from the 
020.7N. 
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A Library Exhibit by a Normal 
School 


The opportunity offered by the Lewis 
and Clark exposition to call attention to 
the possibilities of making the library a 
chief center of interest in a normal 
school has been utilized with much suc- 
cess by Mabel M. Reynolds of the State 
normal school at Cheney, Wash. The 
exhibit is to be found in the educational 
section of the Washington state build- 
ing, and consists of five parts: 

1 Two collections of books. One is 
a coljection of 40 books for a general 
library for a child under I1 years of age, 
covering such a variety of subjects as a 
child needs and costing $12.50. The se- 
lections have been very carefully made. 
The second collection shows a refer- 
ence library for fifth-grade children, the 
books all correlating with the course of 
study for the grade, hence the collection 
is necessarily narrow and specific. The 
publishers have contributed these dupli- 
cates as copies of all are in the school 
library. 

2 Library lists bound into a volume. 
These are lists most suitable for the se- 
lection and evaluation of school library 
books and include nine of the best lists 
obtainable. 

3 Library of congress cards making 
a dictionary catalog, and a card index 
arranged by authors together with asub- 
ject index with references on cards to 
the subjects most needed in school work. 
These cards are all made with reference 
to the Suggestive library of 40 books on 
exhibit. 

4 Bound volumes of the work of the 
class in library administration. This in- 
cludes extracts from the notebooks kept 
by the class, original papers on the value 
of reading, the place of the library in 
the community, the use of library lists 
with a reference list on Memorial day 
made by a student, and information on 
library bulletins and library literature. 
This is followed by two papers on the 
personal use of the library; one student 
writes on the value. of the reference 
books to him; another tells how he got 
interested in a line of reading in which 


the interest grew and modified and en- 
larged his views materially. 

About half of the book is taken up 
with accounts of practical work done by 
the members of the class in the three 
departments of the training school, and 
in preparing for exhibit the Suggestive 
library. The books were prepared for 
the shelves, including the tipping in the 
front of each copy, a critical note esti- 
mating its worth, and the card indexes 
made for the exhibit, by the members 
of this class. 

5 The cabinet exhibit, covering four 
pages of the folding leaves of the large 
cabinet, contains a number of photo- 
graphs, extracts from the normal semi- 
nar and typewritten statements showing 
the work of the library in the school. 

Page 1 deals with the general library; 
views of the rooms are given, the maga- 
zine wall case and magazine rack are 
shown with magazines, a bulletin board 
with a sample exhibit showing reference 
list, pictures and magazines, shelves of 
books for students’ voluntary reading, 
outlines of the lessons given to acquaint 
students with the use of the library, and 
general explanation with statistics of 
the library taken from records, make up 
the remainder of this page. 

Page 2 shows work of the library with 
the training school with several views of 
the children drawing books, a sample 
list of books enjoyed, pictures showing 
some of the favorite books, and an out- 
line of the different ways in which li- 
brary and training school work together. 

Page 3 shows, in general, the connec- 
tion and correlation between library and 
school as factors closely interdependent 
in all education. The remainder of the 
page is devoted to statements about the 
two collections of books on exhibit and 
the outline of the course in library ad- 
ministration together with three photo- 
graphs relating to the work of the stu- 
dents taking the course. 

Page 4 is made up of two bulletins 
made by students in the library class, 
one giving a reference list on Lewis and 
Clark, the other on the Brownie book- 
mark. All of these books are found in 
the school library. 
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Bulletin of the A. L. A. committee on book 
buying 


No. 17 
Aids to book selection 


This List of aids to book selection was com- 
piled by Beatrice Winser, Newark (N. J.) library, 
and published by the New Jersey library asso- 
ciation for the Atlantic City meeting, March 31, 
1905. 

A. L.A. booklist, monthly (June, July, Au- 
gust and September excepted); 50c. per year; 
new, 1905. nN purchase list of current books 
with brief notes designed to aid librarians in se- 
lection. Indispensable. 2c. each by the 100. 
Your readers will buy it. 

Books for boys and girls, by Caroline M. 
Hewins; ed. 2, 1904. 1I5c. paper; $5 per 100. 
Annotated. 

List of books for girls and women and their 
clubs; ed. by Augusta H. Leypoldt and George 
Iles. 1895. $1 cloth; Soc. paper. Not recent 
but invaluable. Critical notes prepared by ex- 
perts. Evaluations—not annotations. 


Bibliography of fine art, by Russell Sturgis 
and Henry E. Krehbiel; ed. by George Iles. 
1897. $1 cloth; soc. paper. Not recent, but 
as valuable as the above, for same reason. 


Guide to reference books, by Alice B. Kroe- 
ger, 1902. $1.25 cloth. 

Catalog cards for current books in English 
and American history, with annotations by W. 
Dawson Johnson. Cards $2 per year, pamphlet 
$1. Serve as aid to book selection and as guides 
to readers. All above may be bought from the 
A. L. A. publishing board, 10% Beacon st., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


A. L. A. catalog, 8coov. for a popular library, 
with notes. May be had of superintendent of 
documents, Washington, D. C., for 5cc cloth; 
25c. paper. Indispensable. Get several copies 
and sell to borrowers. 


Aids in book selection, by Sarah W. Cattell 
and Alice B. Kroeger. 1903. Pennsylvania com- 
mission. Free. 


Library bu'letins.—Monthlies. Good ones 
are those of Boston, Pittsburg, Springfield, Sa- 
lem, Brooklyn public library and Pratt  insti- 
tute, all 25 cents per year by mail. Cambridge 
and St Louis, sent free. 


Books for boys and girls; compiled by Clara 
W. Hunt, Brooklyn public library. Free. Con- 
tains alphabetical author list, also titles of books 
on ethics, sciences, history, biography, etc. 


A list of books recommended for a children’s 
library; compiled for the Iowa library commis- 
sion by Annie C. Moore, children’s librarian, 
Pratt institute library, Brooklyn. Good, though 
not recent. Has suggestions for selection and 

urchase of children’s books. Free, from the 

ibrary commission, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Books for boys and girls in the Free public 
library, Newark, N. J. Tentative. 1700 titles. 
Marks with star books for very young children. 

A thousand of the best novels; compiled by 
the Newark free public library. Free to New 
Jersey libraries from State library commission, 
Trenton. To others 1o cents from Newark (N. 
J.) free public library. A carefully compiled 
list of good novels. 

Connecticut public library commission pub- 
lishes monthly book list for free distribution, 
often annotated. Address C. D. Hine, chair- 
man, Hartford, Conn. 

New York state library publishes 1) Tenta- 
tive list of 500 of the best books of the previous 
year. Annually, in March. Free. 2) List of 
250 of the best books of the previous year. An- 
nually,in June. Free. 

Vermont free public library commission pub- 
lishes annual selected book list, not annotated. 
Free. Frances Hobart, secretary, Burlington, 
Vt. 

United States government documents in small 
libraries, by J. I. Wyer, jr, new edition, 1905. 
Minnesota state library commission, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Western Massachusetts library club publishes 
early every winter inthe Springfield Republican 
and then reprints an annotated list of a hundred 
of the best books of the year. 


Journals 


Outlook, 287 Fourth av., N. Y. Weekly. $3. 
Good, short critical reviews, supplemented by 
fuller review of important books. 

Bookman, Dodd, Mead, 372 Fifth av., N. Y. 
Monthly. $2. 


Critic, Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. Monthly. $2. 
Dial, 203 Michigan boulevard, Chicago, II]. 


Semi-monthly. $2. . 

Nation, published at 208 Broadway, N. Y. 
Weekly. $3. The best critical and most au- 
thoritative review of books in this country. 

New York Times Saturday review of books, 
N.Y. Weekly. $1. Timely and full reviews; 
not very critical. 

Atheneum, London. Weekly. $4. 

Academy, London. Weekly. $4. Second 
number in each year has review of the best 
books of the previous year arranged by classes. 

Trade publications 


Publishers’ weekly. $3. 298 Broadway, N. 
Y. An annotated record of American publica- 
tions. Very useful. 


Library index, 298 Broadway, N. Y. $3. 
Monthly. New, January, 1905. Edited by W. 
I. Fletcher. Contains an annotated book-pur- 
chase list. 

Cumulative book index. H.W. Wilson Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Monthly. $3. Similar to 
the Publishers’ weekly, but larger number of en- 
tries. Most useful. 














New York Library Club Dinner 


Cumulative book review digest. A full cu- 
mulation, from the beginning of the year, fur- 
nished at the end of each quarter. H.W. Wil- 
son Co., Minneapolis, Minn. $5. Digest of the 
best reviews of recent books; from 40 critical 
journals. Gives brief note of each book, and in- 
dicates by the signs (+) or (—) the general trend 
of each review cited. Indispensable. 


William Abbatt, 281 Fourth av., New York 
city, proposes to reprint out-of-print books that 
are in demand in libraries, provided orders for 
200 copies of each can be obtained. In the 
case of copyright books this will of course be 
conditioned on his ability to make terms with 
the holder of the copyright. Librarians know- 
ing of such books should communicate with Mr 
Abbatt, informing him at the same time how 
many copies they would be willing to take at 
thevld list price. 

E. A. Baker, the English librarian, is editing 
for Routledge a serics of Half-forgotten books. 
Cedric Chivers, 542 Fifth av., N. Y., furnishes 
them in duro-flexile binding at 75c. per vol. net. 
They are mostly 0. p. books. 

Recent changes in the Booklovers library 
have thrown on the market a very large num- 
ber of recent books at low prices. Address the 
Philadelphia Bookstore Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Four thousand copies of this number of the 
Bulletin are printed. Library associations, li- 
braries, state library commissions, publishers 
and individuals can get additional copies on re- 
quest. 

Address inquiries and suggestions to any 
member of the committee. Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, chairman, N. Y. P. L., 226 West 42d st., 
John Cotton Dana, Newark (N. J.) F. P. L.; 
Bernard C. Steiner, Enoch Pratt F. L., Balti- 
more, Md 


New York Library Club Dinner 


April 27, at the Park Avenue hotel, 
New York, the club celebrated its twen- 
tieth anniversary and at the same time 
the fiftieth anniversary of Pres. C: A. 
Nelson’s entrance on library work. 
There were 150 in attendance, including 
a considerable number of prominent li- 
brarians from a distance, who make it a 
point so to time a New York winter visit 
as to be present at the annual dinner. 
It was a markt success. Members and 
guests gatherd early and had a most en- 
joyable social hour at the Park Avenue, 
which is centrally located. Insted of 
the usual $5 a plate of New York din- 
ners, a very satisfactory menu was well 
servd at the usual dinner price of $1.50, 
thus making it practicable for large num- 
bers of assistants to attend who would 
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have been debarrd by the usual high 
price. Speeches were not too many, 
none of them were long, and adjourn- 
ment at a reasonable hour was another 
good feature. The toast list included 
only seven: Melvil Dewey, founder of 
the club 20 year before; Edmund: Clar- 
ence Stedman, who gave for the first 
time a new poem; Mr Pericardis, who 
interested all greatly with a brief ac- 
count of his capture and final deliver- 
ance through the agency of President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hay; W: H: 
Carpenter, professor of Germanic philol- 
ogy in Columbia, a graceful after-dinner 
speaker, warmly interested in libraries; 
W: H: Maxwell, superintendent of 
schools and president of the National 
educational association; Rev. Merle St 
Croix Wright, the famous Unitarian 
preacher, often calld the Phillips Brooks 
of New York; and Pres. E. C. Richard- 
son of the A.L. A. After the speeches 
A. E. Bostwick presented a loving cup 
to Mr Nelson from the club, in a remark- 
ably clever poem highly appreciated by 
the diners. 

The dinner was a good example of 
what ought to be done in each large 
city once a year in bringing together 
prominent library workers, both heads 
and assistants, with a sprinkling of trus- 
tees and others specially interested in 
our profession. With reasonable hours 
at reasonable cost and without tiresome 
speeches, it affords opportunity for cul- 
tivating esprit de corps and enlarging 
acquaintance such as can hardly be 
equald by any other method. 

MELVIL DEweEy. 


A useful book for teachers and.-libra- 
rians has been produced by Sara Cone 
Bryant in her How to tell stories to chil- 
dren. However well a story may be 
told, a certain proportion of the hearers, 
juvenile or adult, will surely misunder- 
stand it; but Miss Bryant guards against 
everything but invincible stupidity; go- 
ing into the psychology of the matter, 
showing how difficult stories may be 
adapted to dull comprehensions, g.ving 
a list of good story books, and adding a 
small group of stories prepared for use. 





nenenas Sore 
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Foreign Notes 


The following data (mostly from the 
year 1901) regarding the school libraries 
of Sweden, are taken from an article 
by K. G. Westman in Pedagogisk tidskrift 
for last year. There are three types of 
such libraries: 1) Those which have de- 
veloped into or are developing into li- 
braries for learned studies. -These are, 
as arule, located in the cathedral cities. 
They are mostly old libraries, rich in 
older literature, and with not inconsid- 
erable collections of manuscripts; but 
they are used more or less by the general 
public and have therefore been obliged 
to some extent to purchase modern 
popular literature. The largest and best 
known is that of Linképing, possessing 
about 100,000v. and 2400 manuscripts. 
The library in Vexj6 has the largest ap- 
propriation for book purchases—1068 
crowns (nearly $300). Linképing, with 
an appropriation for books of 858 crowns, 
pays its librarian 1500 crowns, a very in- 
adequate salary, while the salaries of 
other librarians may be considered 
merely nominal. The office is usually 
held by one of the high school profess- 
ors. 2) The school libraries in cities 
which otherwise possess libraries for 
learned studies. They are mostly pro- 
fessional collections for the teachers. 
The libraries in Stockholm and Uppsala 
are representative of this class. Lin- 
k6ping has, in addition to the above- 
mentioned cathedral library, a library 
for the teachers, but it is very small and 
not much used. 3) Libraries for the 
scholars. These are found in nearly all 
the high schools, and are separate from 
the libraries for the teachers. The li- 
brary of the South side Latin school in 
Stockholm has the comparatively largest 
circulation—1993, with a collection of 
356 works. The North side Latin school 
has 1017v. and circulated 1210v. Upp- 
sala has the largest library, 1500v., and 
circulated 2294v. These libraries have 
popular works of all kinds suitable for 
additional reading, fiction, and some of 
the more expensive schoolbooks, often 
in several copies. As desiderata, espe- 
cially for the scholars’ libraries, the au- 


thor mentions readingrooms and free 
access to the shelves. 


According to Folkbiblioteksbladet, a 
royal proposition has been introduced 
in the Swedish riksdag asking for an an- 
nual appropriation of 60,000 crowns for 
public libraries, namely 50,000 crowns to 
be distributed to parish libraries, school 
libraries and certain society libraries, in 
sums not to exceed 75 crowns for each 
library, a ridiculously small maximum 
sum, it seems, and 10,090 crowns to be 
divided between the various voluntary 
organizations that are established to 
promote public libraries, not more than 
1500 crowns to each. In addition to 
this an appropriation of 5000 crowns Is 
asked for inspection of public libraries. 
It is also proposed that public libraries 
shall subordinate under the church au- 
thorities, not under the local govern- 
ment bodies; this provision has, how- 
ever, met with considerable opposition. 


The Archives of the labor movement 
is the name of an institution which was 
founded in Stockholm a couple of years 
ago as an appendix to the Working- 
men’s library. It has now been given 
independent existence with a room in 
the People’s palace, and is open to the 
public on Sundays from II a.m.toI p.m., 
and on Wednesdays from 7 to gp. m. 
The purpose of the archives is to collect 
everything relating to the labor move- 
ment in Sweden, both the political and 
the trade union movement; not only 
records of labor organizations and other 
more important material, but the most 
trivial printed or written matter, such as 
festival programs. The larger labor or- 
ganizations have, of course, their own 
archives, but what the central archives 
attempts to collect is particularly mate- 
rial regarding the older organizations, 
especially those that have been dissolved. 
Autographs of men who have been prom- 
inent in the labor movement are also to 
be found here. The archives consists 
now of over 9000 cataloged pieces, more 
than half of which are manuscripts. 
Dr Oscar Borge, the originator of the 
scheme, is archivist. AG. $. 7: 
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Ontario Library Association 
F.fth annual meeting, April 24-25, 1905, Toronto 


That the Ontario library commission 
is a going concern was very evident at 
the fifth annual meeting in Toronto, 
Easter Monday and Tuesday, April 24 
and 25. The attendance was the larg- 
est on record, the-interest was very 
keen and the presence of two distin- 
guished representatives of the Ameri- 
can library association was a helpful 
and enjoyable feature. More and more 
the members of the A. L. A. realize 
that there is a great future for the li- 
brary movement in Ontario and they 
are desirous of seeing it take the best 
possible forms. 

After the routine business, Pres. Tyt- 
ler called for the annual reports of the 
secretary and the treasurer, both of 
which were satisfactory. The secretary 
reported the opening of new library 
buildings during the past 18 months at 
Smith’s Falls, Brockville, Lindsay, St 
Catharines, Paris, Berlin, Brantford,Strat- 
ford, Sarnia, Chatham, Windsor, Col- 
lingwood, Cornwall. New buildings will 
shortly be opened in St Thomas, Water- 
loo and Ottawa. Other places are con- 
templating building, and Toronto has at 
last secured an ideal site. Trained li- 
brarians are the next step in our library 
development. The treasurer reported 
that the association had paid its way. 

Dr Bain presented a list of 298 best 
books of 1904; Prof. Macallum pre- 
sented the report of the committee on 
traveling libraries and Mr Langton the 
report of the committee on an Ontario 
library commission. A paper on classi- 
fication followed, given by Effie A. 
Schmidt, Berlin. This was a clear ex- 
position of the Dewey Decimal sys- 
tem and a strong recommendation from 
actual working experience of its practi- 
cal value in smaller libraries. 

Just preceding this paper Dr Melvil 
Dewey and Mary E. Abkern were intro- 
duced to the association and each briefly 
expressed pleasure at being present. 
The association appreciated very much 
the privilege of having these two library 
experts present. 
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The closing feature of this session was 
an open conference on The merits and 
defects of our new public library build- 
ings, conducted by E. A. Hardy. Site, 
outside appearance, basement, dome, 
heating apparatus, children’s room and 
stack room were dealt with in the dis- 
cussion, which was very general and 
which proved valuable, especially to the 
representatives of those boards con- 
templating new buildings. 

In opening the evening session Pres. 
Tytler referred to the many problems 
before us and maintained that most of 
them arose out of the isolation of the 
libraries one from another. Organiza- 
tion of those interested in library work 
and a free library commisssion would 
do wonders for our development. Mr 
Dewey’s address was the chief feature 
of the evening and of the convention. 
Mr Dewey very finely indicated the 
scope of the public library and summed 
up the work of the state library depart- 
ment or library commission as follows: 
A bureau of information, a bureau of 
promotion of libraries, the selection and 
purchase of books, advice as to meth- 
ods, inspection of libraries, traveling 
libraries, pictures, lantern slides, etc., 
publishing of reports, bulletins, etc., 
training of librarians. The closing fea- 
ture of the evening was a social hour 

A conference on the Effect of the 

50 per cent interpretation of the regula- 
tion by government grant, led by A. W. 
Cameron, Streetsville, opened the morn- 
ing program. A committee was ap- 
pointed to interview the minister of 
education on the matter and discuss 
with him the amount and the appor- 
tionment of the grant. 
’ L. J. Burpee, the newly appointed 
librarian of the Ottawa public library, 
was introduced to the meeting by Dr 
Bain and later in the session Mr Burpee 
invited the association to meet in Ot- 
tawa next year. The invitation was re- 
ferred to the executive. Just here Dr 
Bain took occasion to highly commend 
the new Lisrary index to periodicals and 
current events, published at 298 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Canadian government publications 
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was Dr Bain’s theme in an interesting 
paper in which he recommended that 
the government establish first and sec- 
ond class depositories among Canadian 
libraries for government documents. 

The officers for 1905-1906 were elected 
as follows: President, W. J. Robertson, 


Public library, St Catharines; first vice-. 


president, N. S. Gurd, Public library, 
Sarnia; second vice-president, Albert 
Sheldrick, Public library, Chatham; sec- 
retary, E. A. Hardy, 65 Czar st., Toronto; 
treasurer, A. B. Macallum, Canadian in- 
stitute, Toronto; committees, Jas. Bain, 
Public library, Toronto; J. P. Hoag, Pub- 
lic library, Brantford; A. W. Cameron, 
Public library, Streetsville; Rev. W. A. 
Bradley, Public library, Berlin; W. K. T. 
Smellie, Public library, Deseronto; W. 
Tytler, ex-president, P. L., Guelph. 

A committee to prepare a list of books 
for children was appointed, consisting 
of C. A. Rowe, Brockville, Effie A. 
Schmidt, Berlin, and N. S. Gurd, Sarnia. 
It was felt that while the American lists 
were excellent in many respects, they 
were not suited in every way to Cana- 
dian libraries. The government will 
print and distribute this list. 

Mr Dewey’s closing address was full 
of good things. He set forth a high 
ideal for the library and the librarian. 
The librarian must make his library pay 
intellectual dividends. He suggested 
that the libraries might use the new A. 
L. A. catalog to good advantage and 
outlined the greatly varied activities of 
the New York state library. The asso- 
ciation is deeply grateful to Mr Dewey 
and Miss Ahern for their presence and 
encouragement. Mr Dewey’s message 
will be long treasured, and the influence 
of his personality felt in many of our li- 
braries. 

One of the pleasing events of the 
meeting wasa luncheon tendered to Mr 
Dewey and the Hon. the minister of 
education, Dr R. A. Pyne. 

The 1906 meeting is being already 
anticipated and the executive is plan- 
ning for a series of library institutes 
during the coming fall and winter. 

E. A. Harpy, Sec. 
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Long Island—A meeting of the Long 
Island library club was held May 18, 
1905,in the Far Rockaway branch of the 
Queens Borough library, the president, 
Mr Huntington, in the chair. 

The new building was a source of in- 
terest tothe visitors. This is one of the 
gifts from Mr Carnegie, evidently built 
for use as well as for beauty, convenient 
and comfortable. It is one of three 
branch buildings erected last year. 

After the transaction of routine busi- 
ness, Isabel Ely Lord opened the pro- 
gram by an interesting talk on 

Book buying 


Miss Lord spoke somewhat as follows, 
on Book buying from the standpoint of 
a small library: In small’libraries the 
book fund is often very small, because 
other expenses must be met first usually. 
There is a great temptation to buy new 
books and let the binding go; but this 
temptation must be resisted and the 
binding work kept up to date. Money 
may be saved by mentally dividing the 
new books into several classes as they 
come from the press. First, there are 
the indispensable books—a small class— 
which must be secured at once. Among 
these this year may be mentioned, 
Granger’s recent Index to recitations, 
and the best of the books on the Russo- 
Japanese war. Second comes the class 
of books possessing a vivid but merely 
temporary interest—those which must 
be bought within six months of publica- 
tion or not at all. If you have any 
doubt as to the expediency of purchas- 
ing one of this class, don’t buy it. The 
third class includes those books which 
must be bought within two or three 
years to be of use. Money can often 
be saved by buying these at secondhand 
or as publisher’s remainders. Buy all 
you can of these; it matters little which 
of them you choose, provided you keep 
your collection well balanced. In the 
fourth class come expensive books, as 
long biographies like that of Father De 
Smet, recently published in a single 
volume at $13. Almost any library can 
afford to wait until such books can be 
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picked up at greatly reduced prices. 
The fifth and last class includes the 
books you feel tempted to buy merely 
because they are cheap. Do not buy 
such books; they will prove dear to you 
unless you know you need them. 

It is well to keep a slip list of the 
books you wish to buy later at reduced 
prices as you have opportunity. The 
A. L. A. book lists are a help here, 
but neither these nor your memory 
should be relied on exclusively. You 
must keep a list of some sort, and one 
on manila slips is probably the most 
convenient. You may find the books 
you seek among publishers remainders, 
at auctions, in secondhand catalogs, or 
in mimeograph lists sent out by the book- 
dealers; but do not spend too much time 
searching and wandering these devious 
ways—they are all too fascinating to 
some librarians. Only odd moments of 
time may be spared for this sort of thing. 
The books you seek can perhaps most 
often and most easily be found by search- 
ing a secondhand catalog sent you by 
the dealers and‘by sending to the deal- 
ers, from time to time, lists of your re- 
quirements. 

The final test, however, to which each 
book should be submitted before money 
is paid for it, is, What is this book worth 
to my library? If it is worth its pub- 
lished price to you now, get it at once; 
if it is not worth its present price, 25 
cents, though it were published a year 
ago at a $1.50, do not be tempted to buy 
it; if it is not worth its present price, but 
can probably be picked up much cheaper 
in a year or two, wait and buy it when 
an opportunity offers. 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of 
Miss Baldwin and Miss Jacobsen, their 
papers on Order department of a branch 
library system, and Book selection from 
the branch librarian’s standpoint, were 
read by the secretary.* Miss Bolton 
and Miss Hinsdale then described the 
methods used in the Queens Borough 
library and were followed by Miss Hume 
who emphasized the advantages of buy- 
ing on approval, especially where one 
is buying for a system of scattered 


*These papers will be given in full later. 
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branches, with the contents of each of 
which it is difficult to keep oneself fa- 
miliar. 

The meeting was preceded bya de- 
lightful basket luncheon on the beach, 
and followed by a reception and lunch- 
eon, the members of the club being the 
guests of the Queens Borough library 
staff. 


Asa Don DIckINson, Sec. 


Massachusettes— -Bookbinding was the 
main theme of the papers and addresses 
at the annual meeting of the Western 
Massachusetts library club, May Ig, with 
morning and afternoon sessions. There 
were 100 delegates present. W. I. Flet- 
cher presided. H. C. Wellman wel- 
comed the convention and invited the 
delegates to a car ride as guests of the 
library staff in the afternoon. 

Robert W. Adams, formerly instructor 
in bookbinding in the Norwich (Conn.) 
free academy, gave a talk on Bookbind- 
ing from a historical and artistic stand- 
point. He gavea history of the develop- 
ment of the art from the earliest time to 
the present day, and said that although 
the principles of binding had changed but 
little since the early days, the materials 
had changed greatly, and the work today 
is better. He also gavea history of the 
folded book. 

George S. Merriam of Springfield, pub- 
lisher of Webster’s dictionaries, spoke 
on Companionship through books. He 
congratulated the club for its efforts in 
perpetuating the art of reading books. 
Through contact with books we acquire 
a personal affection for them, and from 
them comes a helpful influence. Mr 
Merriam said there 1s less reading of the 
Bible now than formerly, due somewhat 
to the effect of more good literature. 
Daily strength for daily needs he found 
the most helpful book of the last cen- 
tury. 

The most interesting talk of the meet- 
ing was that in the afternoon on The 
principles of technical binding, by Cedric 
Chivers of Bath, England. Mr Chivers, 
who is a well-known bookbinder, said 
that it was an admitted fact that the mod- 
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ern books are poorly bound, and that this 
was especially felt in the library. He told 
of his efforts in England to get unbound 
sheets of books from publishers and have 
the libraries either do the binding them- 
selves or have it done under their super- 
vision. Too much glue is used in the 
make-up of modern books and the paper 
is of poor quality. He condemned the 
use of same at the backs of books. Don’t 
use split leather. To prove his statement 
in regard to paper, Mr Chivers passed 
about two leaves from books, one of 
which was printed in 1539 and the other 
in 1904, and the superiority of the paper 
of the former was plainly noticeable. He 
stated that the error of the present bind- 
ing was due to the assumption that the 
same methods used when the paper was 
better are suitable for the wood pulp pa- 
per of today. Mr Chivers explained 
spring-back and type-back bindings, and 
showed specimens of the latest ideas in 
bookbinding, which were of more or less 
technical interest. The address was 
much enjoyed, and he was given a round 
of applause at the conclusion. 

This was followed by a paper on Book- 
binding from a librarian’s standpoint, by 
W. K. Stetson, librarian of the New Ha- 
ven public library. He dealt chiefly with 
the economical binding, and preferred, 
for small and much-used books, an im- 
ported cloth binding, although Ameri- 
can cloths are good enough when the 
wear is not excessive. In the majority 
of cases he found that the binding gen- 
erally lasts as long as the book. He did 
not advise using duck on I2mos, but it 
is suitable for large books. He spoke 
highly of cloth joints. 

W. P. Cutter, the newly elected presi- 
dent, then gave a highly interesting talk 
on the same subject, in which he laid 
down the rule that the best bindings 
should be put upon the most-circulated 
books, which amounted to saying “on 
the cheapest books.” Reference books 
and books of special character which are 
likely to remain on the shelves should 
have the cheapest bindings. He hoped 
the time would come when through the 
American library association ora similar 
organization it will be as easy to obtain 


a well-bound book in Williamsburg as in 
New York city. 

MrChivers strongly advised librarians. 
tokeep records of the circulation of their 
books in order that some sound and sci- 
entific basis might be reached in regard. 
to the best binding. 

The officers are: President, W. P.. 
Cutter of Forbes library, Northampton; 
vice-presidents, Nellie F. Squier, libra- 
rian at Monson, and Mrs M. E. Davison, 
librarian of Dalton; secretary, James A. 
Lowell of Springfield; treasurer, Martha 
Gere, Clarke library of Northampton. 
The officers are all new, with the excep- 
tion of the last. 

Before the morning session delegates 
took the opportunity of inspecting a 
bookbinding exhibit in the library build- 
ing, with a practical demonstration in 
book repairing by Rose G. Murray of 
the City library. The exhibit, which 
consisted of the materials, tools, and 
processes of bookbinding, with exam- 
ples of plain and ornamented bindings, 
was most carefully gathered and ar- 
ranged by J. C. Dana, and was shown 
for a month in his library at Newark, N. 
J., where it was visited by over 1400 peo- 
ple, including many binders and librari- 
ans as wellas laymen. The exhibition 
was especially attractive for those inter- 
ested in decorated bindings, design for 
bindings and the like. 


Michigan—The Michigan library as- 
sociation held the sessions of its fifteenth 
annual meeting on Thursday and Fri- 
day, May 25 and 26, at Grand Rapids, in 
the lecture room of ‘the Ryerson pub- 
lic library building. 

The opening session was called to 
order by the president at 2.45, Thursday 
afternoon. After a cordial-address of 
welcome by Hon. John Patton, president 
of the Board of public library commis- 
sioners, and the necessary preliminary 
business, an address by the president on: 
the Growth of the library spirit, was 
most enjoyable. At the close, he em- 
phasized the fact of this meeting being 
in a small way an interstate meeting, 
and emphasized the need and benefit of 
coéperation along this line. 
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The report of the secretary was read 
and accepted by motion. The chair 
appointed a committee to consider the 
following recommendations of the sec- 
retary and to report upon them at the 
morning session: That the association 
publish or reprint annotated book buy- 
ing lists, keeping especially in mind 
the small libraries; that lists of the best 
material on library building or reprints 
of the same, be distributed to the libra- 
ries throughout the state; that a more 
active codperation be developed be- 
tween the members of the association, 
and that this be developed into an active 
interstate library spirit, culminating in 
joint meetings with the neighboring 
states; that some uniform arrangement 
be made between libraries so that a re- 
liable patron in one city might carry 
with him to another some regulation 
card or other form which upon presen- 
tation or identification would entitle him 
at once to the borrowing privileges of 
the local library. 

A communication was then read from 
Miss Chapin, president of the Indiana 
library association, inviting the Mich- 
igan library association to join with 
them in their next annual meeting to be 
he d in Muncie in October of this year. 

Phebe Parker of West Bay City re- 
ported on the association institutes held 
during the vear. (See P. L. 9:459.) 

An informal report of the State library 
commission was given by Mrs Mary C. 
Spencer, secretary of Lansing, and 
David E. Heineman of Detroit, who, 
with Pres. H. N. Loud of Au Sable, as- 
sured the association of their heartiest 
sympathy and cooperation, especially 
along the lines of printing its reports, 
bulletins, etc., and in institute work. 
The outline of the commission bill now 
before the legislature, providing for a 
traveling organizer and normal training 
courses, was given. Questions as to the 
best methods and results in this work 
elicited a short, spirited discussion led 
by Miss Ahern, who favored neighbor- 
hood institutes in small localities. She 
said that the greatest need was on the 
part of the librarian who could not afford 
on a meager salary to go even a short 
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distance for a short time to a library 
school. It would seem to be wise to 
allow the librarian who could to go over 
the state line to other library classes, 
and to send an organizer or institute in- 
structor around to help the other libra- 
rians who needed it and to create a 
better library sentiment in the comm- 
unity both for the help of the library and 
the librarian. The association was re- 
ferred to the fourth annual report of the 
Board of library commissioners, just out, 
for a full record of its work. 

The chair appointed the following 
committee to report on the recommen- 
dations of the secretary: S. H. Ranck, 
Grand Rapids; Nina K. Preston, Ionia, 
and Henry P. Collin, Coldwater. The 
nominating committee was also named 
as follows: G. M. Walton, Ypsilanti; 
Mrs L. E. Caldwell of Flint, and F. W. 
Chamberlain of Detroit. 

Miss Stansbury of Port Huron read a 
paper on the Ideal library building and 
dedication—from a librarian’s stand- 
point. One statement especially caused 
particular discussion both in the meeting 
and in the local papers, namely the 
suggestion that a children’s room in 
the basement might be advantageous, 
judged: from the results obtained in a 
western library using this arrangement. 
It was soon agreed, however, by all pres- 
ent, that the children should not be 
put in the basement—-in fact, should be 
given the most cheerful and attractive 
room in the library, as its main work is 
for them. The sentiment of the dis- 
cussion, led by Miss Ahern, was that a 
library should be considered a ‘‘munici- 
pal home” in the fullest sense of the 
term, and that building and dedication 
should be planned to strengthen this 
idea; the public, the librarian, and the 
trustees should receive a special consid- 
eration to this end. 

Invitations from several large firms to 
visit them were read by Mr Ranck, and 
accepted without a motion. 

At the close of this session the mem- 
bers spent some time in inspecting the 
handsome, well-equipped library build- 
ing and in meeting their friends. 

Soon after six o’clock the guests were 
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ushered to the basement of the building 
where an elaborate supper had been 
prepared for them through the courtesy 
of the Grand Rapids board of library 
commissioners. Members of the asso- 
ciation, city officials, etc., to the number 
of 200 were seated to enjoy the repast 
and informal toasts which followed. 
Hon. John Patton acted as toastmaster, 
and Pres. Utley, Mr Heineman and Miss 
Ahern responded impromptu. At the 
close of this feast the audience reassem- 
bled at 8:20 in the beautifully decorated 
lecture room above, and was called to 
order by the president, to consider the 
Best methods of attracting public atten- 
tion to the library and awakening pop- 
ular interest in it. 

A most interesting discussion was 
participated in by many present. The 
president in his opening remarks showed 
the need of advertising a library even in 
Detroit where there are still those who 
do not know the location of the public 
library. 

Mr Josephson of the John Crerar li- 
brary read a paper on the subject, in 
which he emphasized the points that 
even an endowed library is supported 
by public money, and is for public use, 
and that efficient service is the best and 
surest way to advertise a library. He 
advocated a most liberal use of book 
lists in their numerous and varied forms 
as a means of attracting attention to the’ 
library. 

Miss Stansbury of Port Huron told of 
their reception to the “city fathers” and 
of study clubs—some of them composed 
of students in their first year out of high 
school, which had aroused great interest 
in the public library, the latter of which 
greatly improved the grade of books 
circulated. Mr Sprague, president of 
the Traverse City library board, thought 
that one of the greatest problems was 
interesting the city officials and mem- 
bers of a large library board. All pres- 
ent agreed that some brilliant solution 
of this problem is needed. Mr Sprague 
proudly reported that their library had 
already more patrons enrolled than 
pupils in the public schools. 

Mr Ranck being called on, told of 
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some of the methods recently adopted 
with great success in the Grand Rapids 
library. He began by comparing the 
local population of 100,000 with the li- 
brary’s 12,000 borrowers, and quoted 
similar statistics of Chicago, Baltimore 
and other large cities. As he believes 
that the ideal point in a library's useful- 
ness will be reached only when its cir- 
culation equals that of the most popular 
of the city’s newspapers, he suggested 
that the public library might have to 
adopt some of the methods of the “yel- 
low journal” to attain this point. Mr 
Sprague of Traverse City again arose 
to his feet to state that their public li- 
brary’s circulation excelled that of any 
newspaper in their city, and being a 
newspaper man, he was competent to 
speak of this. 

Mr Ranck then spoke of the fort- 
nightly lectures held in the Ryerson li- 
brary, carefully arranged to suite the 
varied needs of the different classes and 
industries in the city. Various individ- 
uals and organizations had been invited 
to these by mimeographed letters. The 
greatest success had been with the fur- 
niture designers, with whose help they 
had built up a choice furniture library. 
Their workin families of certain districts, 
planned systematically and carried on 
largely through the children and chil- 
dren’s librarian, had been the means of 
bringing many new patrons to the library. 

Mr Heineman of Detroit advocated 
a magic lantern with slides and talks 
along various lines as a most effective 
way of gathering in the people in almost 
any community, and fixing their atten- 
tion on the best literature in the library. 
He quoted the “resuscitation” of the 
Detroit museum of art by this means, 
as a proof of its efficiency. 

Mr Collin, a clergyman from Cold- 
water, suggested that the ministers 
make a point of speaking of the library 
in their bible classes, Sunday school, 
and various services, and that the pub- 
lic library purchase special books for 
the use of the churches. Mr Chamber- 
lain of Detroit struck the keynote of this 
matter by recommending that a library 
Sunday be observed in the churches of 
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each city, at which time the sermon 
should call attention to the value of 
books, reading, and the local library. 

Mr Loud, president of the State com- 
mission, told of his experience in a lum- 
bering town where an attractive, well- 
equipped library was started with a 
flourish, in the presence of all of the 
“best people,” only to remain unused 
until the floor was covered with sawdust 
and spittoons were furnished. From 
that time on it became a popular and 
useful place. The lesson was obvious 
to all. 

Mr Loud agreed with Mr Patton of 
Grand Rapids, who next spoke, that 
after all, the hope of the public library 
is in the children, who, through their 
interest and the books they take home, 
will attract a large patronage to the li- 
brary. The latter told how the school- 
children are brought tothe Grand Rapids 
library by grades and schools, and care- 
fully introduced to its books and ad- 
ministration. 

Miss Ahern, at the urgent request of 
the president, gave some practical sug- 
gestions of methods which had come to 
her knowledge. She cited the plans re- 
cently adopted by a library in New York, 
where informal reception evenings were 
held for every different industry of the 
citv—at one time the street car men, at 
another, the typographic unions, etc., 
were invited to the library, met by an 
agreeable committee, and shown about 
the building and their attention called to 
any books of especial interest to them 
by the library officials; their addresses 
were taken and application blanks and 
cards were sentthem. This experiment 
had wonderfully increased the patron- 
age of the library. 

She then emphasized the fact that, 
after all, the work in each case depended 
upon the librarian and whether or not 
he had the “library spirit” —that in case 
a librarian had it, each library would ad- 
vertise itself. The librarian must be so 
well equipped in every way that he can 
take his rightful place in the commu- 
nity, as a citizen, socially, professionally 
and interestingly. This means a good 
librarian at good pay—a good invest- 
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ment. She called attention to the fact 
that the circulation figures of the Chil 
cago public library did not represent al- 
the use of books in the city. The sig- 
nificance of the different Chicago libra- 
ries was mentioned: Newberry, standing 
for belles-lettres; the John Crerar, the 
scientific lines; the Public library for 
general and popular literature, and the 
Art institute and Chicago university,. 
each with its own specialty. The great 
need of more branches for the Public li- 
brary, which now has but one, with 60 
delivery stations, was mentioned. The 
suggestion of book lists was again 
brought up, but Miss Ahern did not be- 
lieve in placing too much faith in them. 
Mr Josephson approved heartily of 
them, as he had previously stated, but 
thought that, after all, the best way to 
make a library popular was to throw it 
open. Mr Ranck suggested that the 
best thing to do was to throw the library 
open with something special inside to 
attract attention, as their various expe- 
riences had shown them. 

Mr Koch of the University of Michi- 
gan library made the startling announce- 
ment that they were glorying in the fact 
that they had cut down their circulation 
one-third—this was the result of increas- 
ing the reference collection by 5o000v., 
thanks to the added accessibility of 
which, and the more attractive room, 
had doubled the usefulness of the ref- 
erence department. 

When the meeting adjourned, a large 
party visited the office of the Grand 
Rapids Herald, to see the morning pa- 
per in process of “getting out.” The 
experience was a most interesting and 
pleasant one to the association. 

The Friday morning session was an 
informal one given up to the children’s 
story hour, question box, conducted by 
Miss Ahern, and later to a_ business 
meeting. 

At 9.30 a. m. 40 boys and girls were 
seated at the front of the room to lis- 
ten to a story of Benjamin Franklin, by 
Clara Wheeler, principal of the Grand 
Rapids kindergarten training school. 
She began the story by asking the chil- 
dren how many of them would promise 
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to repeat it to some other boy or girl. 
After nearly all of them had agreed to 
tell it again, she entertained both chil- 
dren and grown-ups with live illustra- 
tions of the maxims that Honesty is the 
best policy, Be sure that when you take 
a thing that it is your own, Do not pay 
too dear for the whistle, and many 
others—to such an extent that many 
present resolved to read again the auto- 
biography of Benjamin Franklin. 

At the close of this story hour, the 
children were excused and their elders 
discussed and listened toa most helpful 
paper on Some principles to be observed 
in telling stories to children, by Miss 
Quigley, the Grand Rapids children’s 
librarian. (See page -—). 

The experiment of bringing the chil- 
dren in for their story hour with the 
grown people was interesting, as it had 
been said that the plan was absolutely 
impracticable. Results, however, prove 
that while the children’s unconscious 
enjoyment of the occasion was some- 
what marred by a few audible observa- 
tions and peals of laughter from the 
older listeners, the hour was a helpful 
treat to many of the librarians present. 

The “sunshine work” of the Grand 
Rapids public library was explained by 
Mr Ranck, Miss Quigley and Mr Patton. 
Miss Quigley told of the use of the 
boxes, containing from 25 to 38 books, 
furnished as a memorial by Mr Patton 
and others, which had been sent to sick 
and crippled children; Mr Ranck spoke 
of the cost of the boxes as between $10 
and $12, exhibiting a handsome one of 
oak, metal trimmed, and Mr Patton out- 
lined plans for obtaining more of these 
and increasing their usefulness. He also 
mentioned their boxes for older shut-ins. 

Miss Ahern then conducted the ques- 
tion box. 

Among the questions talked over were 
those of the binding of periodicals, the 
Grand Rapids library favoring buckram 
or cary cloth for the same, while most 
of the librarians present preferred one- 
half morocco for their better magazines; 
the Chivers bindings were recommended; 
the best methods for small libraries to 
use in learning what government docu- 


ments they most needed and in getting 
them—for which the U. S. government, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota check-lists, 
and congressmen, respectively, were sug- 
gested. The question was raised as to 
value and number of government docu- 
ments in the A. L. A. catalog. 

Mr Koch of the University of Michi- 
gan called attention to the fact that 
their library was a depository for the 
Library of congress cards, also to the 
value of the John Crerar library cards. 
Miss Elliott of the new Manistee li- 
brary suggested that the association 
purchase a set of Carnegie children’s 
cards. 

In connection with the Manistee li- 
brary work for children, she told of the 
planting of a tree in the library yard by 
each child or grade at their recent dedi- 
catory exercises. 

The value of flowers, window-boxes, 
trees and shrubs was brought out, and 
competition between local florists was 
suggested asa possible source of supply. 

The question of librarians’ salaries was 
discussed, Miss Ahern emphasizing the 
fact that librarians should receive at 
least the same salaries as those of cor- 
responding grade teachers, at present 
the library profession being much un- 
derpaid. 

The question, What characteristics of 
a librarian did the trustees most appre- 
ciate, caused some merriment. Mr Pat- 
ton answered that it was the “ability to 
make the library’s money go the far- 
thest.”’ The other trustees present in- 
dorsed his answer, although Miss Ahern 
suggested if that were the case-they 
wanted a business manager and nota li- 
brarian. 

The association then proceeded to 
transaction of business: The report of 
the treasurer, showing the balance on 
hand of $28.97, was read and accepted. 

The following report of the committee 
appointed to consider the recommen- 
dations of the secretary was read and 
adopted: 

That the president appoint a delegate 
to attend the annual meeting of each of 
the following associations: Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois and Wisconsin, the said 
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delegate to report at the next meeting 
of the Michigan library association; the 
executive board being empowered to 
give necessary instructions. 

That the Michigan library association 
furnish material for publication along 
following lines to be published through 
the courtesy of the library commission- 
ers: 

The proceedings of the present meet- 
ing of the association. 

On book buying and library building 
information and the paper on Library 
building read by Miss Stansbury of Port 
Huron be issued as a bulletin. 

That if practicable two library insti- 
tutes, one in the upper and one in the 
lower peninsula, be held during the year, 
under the direction of the library asso- 
ciation, codperating with the state com- 
missioners. 

Miss Walton, in presenting the report 
of the nominating committee, said: 

In presenting my report I desire to 
make a brief statement. During the 15 
years since the organization of the asso- 
ciation Mr Utley has been its president, 
and he has presided at all annual meet- 
ings except one, when detained by ill- 
ness. 

Weare deeply sensible of the fact that 
to him more than to any other the asso- 
ciation owes whatever of.success it has 
attained. 

Twice before Mr Utley has asked that 
another be elected to the office of presi- 
dent. The first time there was no 
thought of considering the request, and 
the second time the association was 
equally insistent on his reélection. 

This year Mr Utley again urges the 
acceptance of his resignation for the 
reason that in his judgment others 
should have the honor of the office, and 
also that he should be relieved of the 
responsibility and labor, which he has 
most willingly carried. 

In deference to his wishes, and with 
the warmest expression of the sincere 
and affectionate appreciation, both for 
his work as president, and for his con- 
tinual personal kindness and thought 
for us as individuals and friends, our 

- decision was reached. 
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The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was given as follows: President, 
Samuel H. Ranck, Grand Rapids pub- 
lic library; first vice-president, Theodore 
Koch, University of Michigan library, 
Ann Arbor; second vice-president, Rose 
E. Patenaude, Peter White library, Mar- 
quette; secretary, Gertrude P. Hum- 
phrey, Public library, Lansing; treasurer, 
M. Louise Converse, Central state nor- 
mal, Mt Pleasant. 

Battle Creek was selected for the next 
place of meeting, preferably in May 
next. Resolutions of thanks for cour- 
tesies received were passed. In the aft- 
ernoon Mr Ranck was host in a. tour of 
sight-seeing, and Mr Patton received the 
visitors at the Lakeside club. The com- 
pany parted with many expressions of 
pleasure. 

GERTRUDE P. HumpPHRey, Sec. 

New York—Thesecond annual meeting 
of the Central New York club was held 
at the same time with the annual institute 
of the New York library association in 
the new Public library of Syracuse, May 
2 and 3. The charm of the handsome 
new building added to the pleasure of 
a large and enthusiastic gathering. 

At the first session, on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, Mr Mundy, president, in the 
chair, two subjects of equal importance 
and interest were discussed. Mr East- 
man spoke on Book buying for small 
libraries, giving many valuable sugges- 
tions, especially on What not buy, 1.e., 
large sets of books, subscription books, 
etc. He spoke also of the A. L. A. 
bulletins on book buying and of the ad- 
vantages of purchasing from second- 
hand dealers. Miss Clarke of Auburn 
added the names and addresses of some 
of the secondhand firms which she had 
found most satisfactory. 

Mr Foote of Syracuse gave useful ad- 
vice on aids to book selection. He said 
every librarian should buy the Pudlish- 
ers’ weekly and the Trade list annual, 
which would keep them in touch with 
current publications and render them 
independent of dealers. He also sup- 
plied the latest rules of Publishers’ as- 
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sociation on discounts, and an animated 
discussion of the subject followed. 

The second topic of the afternoon, 
Coéperation of the public library and 
the public school, was presented in a 
practical way by Miss Clarke. From 
her former experience as school libra- 
rian at Evanston, Ill. she suggested 
various ways in which every library, 
from the smallest to the largest, can do 
effective work with the public schools, 
dwelling especially on the one absolute 
essential—the spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness—without which no coéperative 
work, no matter how well organized, 
will be asuccess. Dr Canfield led the 
following discussion, laying special em- 
phasis on the need of reform in the 
course of reading in the schools, and of 
encouraging the individuality of the 
child. Miss Bacon of Albany read some 
letters from Pomona, Cal, where the 
experiment had been tried in the schools 
of giving each child a different reading 
lesson from the others. 

Then followed the annual business 
meeting of the club, at which the sec- 
retary read a report of the last meeting 
and the same officers were reélected for 
the ensuing year. 

In the evening a large audience gath- 
ered to hear Dr Canfield’s delightful 
address on The public library, an inte- 
gral part of our public and free educa- 
tion. Dr Canfield said in part: 

We are facing in this country and 
century problems to be solved by the 
people, not by parties, nor churches nor 
leaders. They are increasing. The peo- 
ple must carry the Ark of the covenent. 
It lies with the common people to work 
out the solution. Who are to work out 
these problems if not we ourselves? 
Who are to work, if we are Jazy or in- 
different? The advance must be by 
lifting the average line, not a few far 
above it, and the vast majority far be- 
low. It is the whole people that must 
be lifted up. . . The public library is an 
integral part of public education as is 
the high school or the grade school. 
Taxes are Jevied for it because the com- 
munity desires it—not the taxpayer. 
It brings general information for use ina 
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vocation, or that companionship that is: 
uplifting, the best of the ages. . . Take 
the library and the school together and 
make the best youcanof both. Do not 
think of either as a philanthropic spirit 
but only as the best agents of the whole 
community. 

Giles H. Stilwell, president of the 
Syracuse board of education presided 
at this meeting, which was largely at- 
tended by Syracuse people, including 
several members of the faculty of the 
Syracuse university. 

At the morning session on Wednes- 
day, Miss Bacon, instructor in the New 
York state library school, gave a very 
valuable talk on the uses of the A. L. A. 
catalog and other book lists. Bringing 
with her many of the lists used by Miss 
Winser at the Atlantic City meeting 
she was able to give much of the ma- 
terial so admirably presented at that 
time. The remainder of the morning 
was profitably filled by Mr Eastman’s 
practical instructions on library admin- 
istration, library economics, and books 
in homes remote from libraries —all 
subjects of importance to those present, 
and calling out questions and informal 
discussion from the round-table gather- 
ing. 

The attendance at the day sessions 
averaged 50, and over 150 heard Dr 
Canfield on Wednesday evening. 

Trustees and librarians from 11 libra- 
ries were present at the meetings, as 
well as delegates from the Federated 
clubs in Auburn and Syracuse. 

ELIZABETH PORTER CLARKE, Sec. 


Oregon—The Oregon library associa- 
tion met in its first regular meeting in 
Portland, May 22. About 4opersons in- 
terested in libraries were present. Mayor 
Williams welcomed the association and 
paid a high tribute to intelligently con- 
ducted libraries. Prof. F. G. Young of 
University of Oregon presented a clear 
statement of the functions of the public 
library as an agency for social better- 
ment. The small library and its prob- 
lems was presented by D. A. Thompson 
of Sellwood. W. L. Brewster outlined 
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the plans of entertainment of the A. L. 
A. in July. 

The session closed with discussions 
and suggestions by librarians from vari- 
ous parts of the state and a question box 
by Miss Isom. 

Pennsylvania— A very interesting con- 
ference of librarians was held at Media, 
Pa., on May 25. under the auspices of 
the Keystone state library association. 


The purpose of the meeting was to bring. 


together the workers in the libraries in 
the smaller places and give them an op- 
portunity to “talk shop.’’ There were 
22 in attendance and the meeting was 
successful in every way. 

The morning session was given up to 
a consideration of those things which 
help to make a library successful and 
the discussion was under the leadership 
of Miss Kroeger, of the Drexel institute 
library school. The importance of the 
personality of the librarian, An attract- 
ive building and proper advertising were 
some of the points emphasized. 

At the invitation of Prof. Hayes, of 
Swarthmore college, a number of the 
visitors went over to the college by trol- 
ley, coming back in time for the after- 
noon session. 

The topic for the afternoon was Chil- 
dren’s work,and was presented by Emma 
R. Engle, head of the children’s work of 
the Free library of Philadelphia, and 
Miss Goding of the new Wanamaker 
branch in Philadelphia. The latter pre- 
sented a list of books which had been 
found successful in the children’s work. 
The discussion was very informal, the 
party forming little groups and talking 
over points of interest and perplexity. 

Everyone was surprised when the 
chairman announced the hour of five, 
and nothing but the necessity of catch- 
ing trains would have sufficed to break 
up what was unanimously thought to 
have been a very helpful gathering. 

The secretary of the association is 
making a trip through the state visiting 
libraries and getting acquainted with 
the library workers, under the auspices 
of the State association and the Free 
library commission. 

Rost. P. Buiss, Sec. 
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A. L. A. in 1906 


EpDITOR OF PuBLIc LIBRARIES: 
Following your suggestion in May 
Pusiic Liprarties about A. L. A. 1906 
I speak for a place somewhere in the Al- 
leghanies, but north ofAsheville. That, 
itseems to me,istoo farsouth. I believe 
that Cumberland Gap or Virginia Hot 
Springs would be a better place for most 
ofus. They arealso more accessible for 
the people of the Mississippi valley 
Those of us who go on our own time and 
money ought to be considered. I don’t 
clamor for a seaboard meeting. I am 
willing to travel 1000 miles if necessary 
for a suitable meeting place, but don’t 
believein going so far south as Asheville. 
There is much library activity in Tenn- 
essee and Kentucky and either of the 
places I have mentioned would benefit 
that part of the country as well as the 
Ohio valley. It is not to be supposed 
that many from beyond the Mississippi 
river will attend. G. E. Wire. 


One of the handsomest volumes is- 
sued by the Library of congress is the 
Catalog of the Gardiner Green Hubbard 
collection of engravings. This collec- 
tion, the result of a lifetime’s interest 
on the part of a cultivated, scholarly 
man, was a gift to the library from Mrs 
Hubbard and is one of the most com- 
plete in the country. The Catalog was 
compiled by Arthur Jeffrey Parsons, 
chief of the Division of prints, and 
contains such notes of description and 
references as greatly enhance its value. 
A number of reproductions of the orig- 
inal drawings are included. The Cata- 
log displays careful study on the part 
of the compiler and much information 
is presented that will make it a valuable 
tool in the study of prints and engrav- 
ings. A list of engravers alphabetically 
arranged is given, as is also an index 
to them chronologically arranged by 
schools. Other indexes and lists bring 
out much vi:luable material. There are 
some 2700 prints in the collection; many 
of them rare and valuable. 

The Catalog is typographically beau- 
tiful and is a fitting key to the valuable 
collection. 
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News from the Field 
East 
G. W. Williams of Salem, Mass., fora 
long time a member of the Public library 
board of that city and last vear elected 
a trustee of the A. L. A. endowment 
fund, died May 31, after a long illness. 


The twenty-seventh annual report of 
the Providence public library gives a 


total of 115,349v., the home circulation 


being 131,192v.; 15 exhibits of various 
kinds have been held. The attendance 
in the “standard” library was 10,044. 


The forty-second report of Public li- 
brary, Lynn, Mass., shows 68,960v. in li- 
brary; home circulation 167,817v. and 
1520 new cards issued; 13 exhibits of 
various kinds have been held in the ref- 
erence room; the lecture room was used 
40 times during the year. The work for 
and with the blind has grown beyond 
the present provisions forit. Harriet L. 
Matthews, the librarian, is highly com- 
mended in the trustees’ report. 


The Fitchburg public library has re- 
ceived as a gift from Herbert I. Wallace, 
one of its trustees, the donor of the li- 
brary building, the music library owned 
by the late Francis L. Jenks, for many 
years music critic of the Boston Zran- 
script. The library contains the only 
complete collection of Chopin’s compo- 
sitions in this-country. Excepting at 
Harvard and the Boston public library 
there is said to be no finer collection in 
America. 


The plans for the new Yale university 
library, as presented at the last corpora- 
tion meeting, involved two propositions: 
first, a structure for immediate use 
which should harmonize with the Chit- 
tenden library, and, second, a structure 
which would be part of the library as a 
completed whole, to occupy the space 
between the present librarv and Dwight 
hall. The adopted plan is a structure 
of large size, with turrets to be placed 
upon the present area between the old 
library and the Chittenden library. This 
ultimately will be carried out to the 
northward, or horizontal lines, forming 


a very large library building reaching to 
Dwight hall and balancing the east side 
of the campus. The new building to be 
soon erected, it is estimated, will cost 
about $200,000. Of six plans submitted, 
only one involved the final preservation 
of the old university library. 
Central Atlantic 

The Carnegie library of Pittsburg has 
issued Part 5 of its classified catalog con- 
taining the division of fine arts. A list 
contains 318 pages besides an author 
index. The D.C. numbers are given 
and also annotations for most of the 
entries. The list may be had for 25 
cents postpaid. 

The ninth annual report of the Queens 
Borough library, New York city, gives a 
circulation for last year of 286,38qQv. 
Three new Carnegie branches beauti- 
fully equipped have been added the 
past year, making 10 branches in all. 
Jessie Hume is librarian, with only two 
assistants in the administration depart- 
ment. 

A $500,000 library building was pre- 
sented to Vassar college June 12 by Mrs 
Frederick Ferry Thompson of New York 
as a memorial to her late husband, who 
was for years a trustee of Vassar. The 
building is of granite, 175x125 feet, with 
a tower 100 feet high. The walls bear 
rare tapestries bought in Europe by 
Mrs Thompson and the library contains 
125,000v. 

Central 

The report of the Public library, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, shows a circulation of 
67,655v and 739 pictures. 

June Linn, Drexel ’04, of Denver, Col., 
has been appointed assistant in the li- 
brary of State normal school, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 

The new public library building at 
Flint, Mich., was opened to the public 
June 8 as part of the golden jubilee of 
the city. 

The English club of Cleveland has 
issued a recommended list of books for 
summer reading to the pupils of the 
Cleveland high school. 














News from 


The annual report of the Michigan 
City (Ind.) public library gives circula- 
tion 42,057v. an increase of 3062v.; 2292 
have been used by the schools in the li- 
brary; 81,442v. are in the library. 


James J. Hill, the well-known railroad 
man has presented University of Wis- 
consin with $5000, with which to secure 
a special library of books relating to 
railroad transportation. 


The second annual report of the Ot- 
tumwa (Iowa) public library is a good 
report of a year of good work. The cir- 
culation was 62,461v., 53,848 from the 
library, 7298 in the schools, 515 at the 
city mission and 600 in the city prison, 
all this with 13,105v. on the shelves. 
The duplicate pay collection is a source 
of revenue. 


The Public library of Wabash, Ind., 
held an exhibit of the art work done in 
the public schools of that city during 
the last two weeks in May. It included 
150 large sheets of mounted work, 
grouped to represent grades and build- 
ings, all making a very handsome show- 
ing. Throngs of visitors came to see it 
and the exhibit served a twofold pur- 
pose, showing to the public that the li- 
brary and schools are working in har- 
mony, and bringing into the library 
many visitors who became library pa- 
trons. 


The tenth annual report of the John 
Crerar library of Chicago states that all 
available space in the present quarters 
is occupied, and this condition makes 
the task of shelving the books difficult; 
the number of visitors for the year was 
87,494; calls for books from the stacks 
59,59Iv.; admissions to the stacks 1608. 
All of these is a large increase over 
former years. The accessions for 1904 
were 19,727, making a total of 123,018 
books on shelves. The collection on so- 
cial science formed by C. V. Gerritsen 
of Amsterdam, containing 18,000v. and 
13,000 pamphlets, is one of the valuable 
receivals of the year. 

All of the students of the Western 


Reserve library school have obtained po- 
sitions for the ensuing year and the 
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senior course will therefore be deferred 
until September, 1906. 

Three of the students begin work 
July 1: Magdalene Newman, assistant 
cataloger, Dayton (Ohio) public library; 
Martha Wilson and E. I. Allyn assistants 
Cleveland public library. 

Prof. A. D. Severance sailed for Eu- 
rope early in June. Three of the stu- 
dents will spend their vacations abroad. 
Helen Stearns will visit libraries in Ger- 
many. Carl P. Vitz and Ernest J. Reece 
will spend two months in England and 
on the continent. 


The Northwestern university library 
at Evanston, III., now contains 58,o00v. 
and 39,000 pamphlets. 

Recent gifts to the library are from 
the heirs of Charles F. Dunbar, LL.D., 
professor of political economy in Har- 
vard university, 434v. of works in general 
economics and finance; by bequest from 
the late John Edward George, Ph. D., 
assistant professor of economics in 
Northwestern, 464v. of works in-eco- 
nomics; from Charles J. Morse of Evans- 
ton, 128v. in engineering. 

Work on the permanent organization 
of the library has been proceeding for 
some months under the direction of 
Lodilla Ambrose. Large use is being 
made of the printed cards furnished by 
the Library of congress and the John 
Crerar library. 


The Davenport (Iowa) public library 
had a special library afternoon May I1, 
in honor of the first anniversary of the 
opening of the library. Invitations were 
given through the newspapers to the 
parents, teachers and children to come 
to the children’s room from four to six 
o’clock. An out-of-door picture bulletin 
with a reading list and a frieze of bird 
pictures were made for the occasion. 
Each child was provided with a book- 
mark suggesting books suitable to his 
age with the promise that as soon as he 
had read all, his name would be enrolled 
on the Honor roll. This has proved an 
incentive to the reading of better books. 
On a table about 75 of the best chil- 
dren’s books in the best editions were 
exhibited for the parents and teachers, 
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and a list giving something of the value 
and scope of each title was posted. 


Theodore Wesley Koch, who during 
the past year has been assistant librarian 
of the University of Michigan, was on 
May 13 appointed librarian of that in- 
stitution, succeeding Raymond C. Davis, 
who becomes librarian emeritus. Mr 
Koch is a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, class of.'92. After taking 
his bachelor’s degree he spent three 
years in postgraduate work at Harvard 
and, becoming interested in the study of 
Dante, was invited in 1895 to take charge 
of the rapidly growing collection of 
Dante literature accumulating at Cornell 
university. 

He spent five years (1895-1900) in 
arranging and augmenting this collec- 
tion and in compiling an annotated cata- 
log. This catalog, published in two vol- 
umes, is the most complete bibliography 
of the poet that has yet been attempted. 
During 1900-1901 Mr Koch studied at 
the University of Paris and the College 
de France, and upon his return to this 
country was appointed to the staff of 
the Library of congress, where he re- 
mained until going to Ann Arbor. 


South 


The report of the Carnegie library of 
Nashville, Tenn., gives number of books 
in library 27,138 and circulation 77,0gOv. 


Dr Pollock, president of the Georgia 
university, has given his fine library to 
that institution. It is the result of 25 
years of strenuous collecting. 


The Public library board of Louisville 
has bought the ground and will build at 
once a substantial brick library building 
as a branch for the exclusive use of 
negroes. 


The Public library of Jacksonville, 
Fla. a gift of Andrew Carnegie was 
opened June I, with appropriate cere- 
monies. Dr B. C. Steiner of Baltimore 


was the principal speaker of the occa- 
sion. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
the New Orleans public library it was 
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decided to erect a two-story building 5° 
feet in height and not less than 4700 
cubic feet. The building, with furniture 
and fixtures, must not cost over $214,000. 

The best design offered will be awarded 
the construction of the building and to 
the three next best designs by local 
architects will be given the work of de- 
signing and superintending the building 
of the three branches. 

Pacific Coast 

Nina T. Waddell, Armour ’97, has 
been elected a trustee of the La Jolla 
library association, La Jolla, Cal., for a 
term of five years. 


Foreign 

A public library and reading-room has 
been opened in Auckland, New Zea- 
land, under the name of Ley’s institute. 
It is a bequest from the late William 
Leys as a center of help and special 
meetings for young people in classes, 
clubs, etc. 


Wanted — Position as librarian or assis- 
tant. Have had experience and have 
also organized small libraries. Refer- 
ences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress M. E., care Pusric Lipraries. 


Wanted—A young woman who has had 
library training by an Albany graduate 
and in lowa summer school, with two 
years’ experience in charge of children’s 
room, desires to change location on ac- 
count of the climate. Best of referen- 
ces furnished. 

H. L., care of Pusiic LIBRARIES. 


Wanted-—Position as librarian by a 
gentleman who has had several years’ 
experience. Good references as to 
character, ability and experience. The 
West preferred. Address J. R., care 
PusLic LipRarRIEs. 


Forsale Country life in America, vols. 
1-6 inclusive, bound. 

Country life in America vols. 2 and 3 
unbound..: 

The printing art, vol. 1. 

All fresh copies in good condition. 
Address M. H. Fish, 4935 Wabash av., 
Chicago. 
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Book Buyers Aid — 


The new books of all publishers 
are listed in our Monthly Bulletin 
of New Books. Wherever titles are 
not explanatory, such description is 
given as will make it possible for the 
reader to obtain an accurate idea of 
the book. 


Books of all publishers 


are carried in our stock, which is lar- 
ger and more general than that of 
any other house in the United States. 


Library Orders 


given prompt and intelligent service. 
Our large stock and extensive li- 
brary experience enables us to give 
valuable aid to libraries and libra- 
rians. 


Library Department 


A. C. McClurg & Company 


CHICAGO 
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WHY “PAGANS”? 


HE term “pagan” literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as 
used by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen: A 
heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 

absurdity of applying this term Jagan to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, 
ethics, and philosophy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently ‘‘godly,’’ and represented the highest urban culture. 
In their works will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, 
and a life of virtue. In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New 
Testament was written, will be found a clearer statement of the doctrine of 
the immortal soul and its future states of probation, reward, and punishment 
than can be found in any part of the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will 
be found a perfect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a fuil 
statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms identical with 
that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a 
true idea of ‘‘pagan’’ teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read 
Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled 
The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 illustrations, including 
many portraits of the philosophers and a Life of Socrates. 





Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO AND LONDON 








LIBRARY SERVICE 


We aim to serve librarians with the greatest efficiency. 





W’e have 


(1) Competent and thoroughly equipped book sven. 
(2) The largest miscellaneous book stock in New York City. 
(9) A valuable line of order lists as follows: 


a. Monthly Bulletin of the Latest and Best Selling Books. 
b. Standard Library Catalogue. 
c. Clearance Catalogues. 


DO YOU GET THESE? SENT FREE. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., sockicirs 


33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North), New York. 
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GOOD BOOKBINDING- 
FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


is to bind a book so that it is pleasant and flexible to 
handle and read; to cover it so that it will be per- 
manently protected (in materials which, with chil- 
ren’s books, may be readily cleansed), and in such a 
manner that it will last as a well-bound book inviting 
care and respect until its leaves are too soiled for 
further use. 

It should never need repair or rebinding. It 
should be so supple as to require little handling when 
in use, and in this way. (because it is the handling and 
not the reading which soils the pages) it should keep 
clean far longer than the book as ordinarily treated. 

Books bound once and for all from the sheets in 
this manner would be more attractive and pleasanter 
for the public use. 

They would lessen the labor of library assistants 
and would be the means of considerable economy to 
the library funds. 

Books in Chivers bindings fulfill these qualifica- 
tions; they will be rebound free of charge if they do 
not hold the book securely until its leaves are by 
much usage fit only for fuel. 


Over 500 Public Libraries in all parts of the world use 
these bindings 
N. B.—A book so bound will be in constant service (never on 
the shelf waiting repairs or away at the binders’) TWICE AS 
LONG as a book purchased in publishers’ covers and which would 
be rebound and again rebound. 


Chivers bindings not only save rebinding but they save the 
cost of one repurchase of the book. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS 
1242 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Binder of Public Library Books 
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American Library Association 


PUBLISHING BOARD 
101% Beacon Street, Boston. 


Object is to secure the preparation and publication of catalogs, indexes and other biblio- 
graphic aids. 


BOOKS 
ANNOTATED LISTS 


Literature of American history, ed. by J. N. LARNED. Cloth, $6.00; postage, 30c. 

Supplement for 1901, ed. by P. P. WELLS. $1.00; postage, Ioc. 
For continuation see below under Catalog Cards. 

Guide to reference books, by ALICE B. KROEGER. $1.25; postage, Ioc. 

Books for girls and women, ed. by GEORGE ILES. 90C.; postage, Ioc. 

Reading for the young, supplement by M. E. and A. L. SARGENT. 50c.; postage, I0c. 

List of French fiction, by MME. CoRNU and WILLIAM BEER. 5C¢. 

Books for boys and girls, by CAROLINE M. HEwins. New edition, enlarged. Price 15 cents; 
$5.00 per I00. 


A. L. A. booklist, 50c. a year (8 nos.) 

A. L. A. index to general literature. Second edition. $10.00; postage, 52c. 
A. L. A. index to portraits. J Dreparation. 

Subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs. $2.00; postage, I2c. 


Library tracts on subjects pertaining to the establishment and maintenance of public 
libraries. 


Why do we need a public library? 
How to start a library, by G. E. WIRE. $1.00 per 100 : 
Traveling libraries, by F. A. HUTCHINS. if ordered in lots of 50 or more 


Library rooms and buildings, by C. C. SOULE. 
Notes from the art section of a library, by CHARLES AMMI CUTTER. Sc. each, $2.00 per I00, 
Essentials in library administration, by L. E. STEARNS, 103 p., 15c. each, $5.00 per 100. 


CATALOG CARDS 


1. For the following sets and books of composite authorship, 75c. per 100 cards. 


Johns Hopkins university studies, vols. 1-15. $2.44. 
U.S. geological survey. Monographs, vols. 1-28. 66c. 
Bulletins, 1883-1897. $2.78. 

U. S. geological and geographical survey of the territories. Miscellaneous publications 1-12. 23c. 
American academy of political and social sciences. Annals, 1890-1901. $5.88. 
Bibliographica, 3 vols. $1.31. 

British parliamentary papers, 1896-99. $13.39. For 1900, $1.86. To be continued. 
Warner library of the world’s best literature. £6. 

Mass. public documents 1900-1902. $1.60. 

University of Chicago decennial publications. Series 1. $1.40. 

Old South leaflets, v. 1-6.. $2.45. 

Smithsonian institution. Annual reports, 1886-date. 


OY F WN 





° 


2. For 250 current periodical publications. Subscription (a) for complete series, $2.50 per 100 
titles; (b) for cards for selected periodicals, $4.00 per Ico titles. Subscriptions may be- 
gin at any time, but back cards can not be supplied. 


3. For 21 bibliographical serials. Price as per series 2. 


4. For current books on English and American history. These titles are also printed in pam- 
phlet form. The American history titles form the continuation of Larned’s Literature of 
American history. Price, $2.00 per year; pamphlet, $1.00. 
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Economy in card catalogs 


Some interesting facts for librarians. 


Cards 


The worst pessible extravagance is cheap cards. This is not a glittering 
generality. Itis a simple sum in arithmetic. 

We can sell library cards as cheap as 15 cents a hundred. In a much used 
catalog they will last, on an average, 3 years. This means not only new cards 
every 3 years but that these new cards must be written up. 

An average library school graduate can copy about 100 cards a day. Her 
salary would be, say, $12 per week, or $2 per day. This means that every new 
card would cost: 








Price of card - - zy Cents. 
Writing up ° - - 2. cents. 
Total : - - 2 385 cents. 


Our medium weight library standard card costs $3 per 1000, with 20 per cent 
discount in 20,000 lots. A single card thus costs 33, of a cent. It will last 50 years. 
But assume that at the end of 15 years it is sufficiently soiled to require replacing. 

Now compare the amount paid, in 15 years, for replacing cheap cards, with 
the cost of a library standard card. At the end of that time a single cheap card has 
been replaced and re-written 5 times at a cost of 23%, cents per time, equals 103 
cents. The extra original cost of the library standard card over the cheap card is 
gy of accent. The amount saved on onecard in 15 years, by using library standard 
cards is therefore 10? cents minus 3%, cents, equals 103 cents. Ina library of 10,000 
volumes, counting 24 cards to the volume, the total saving would be $2650. Ina 
library of 50,000 it would be $13,250. Pretty large figures! 

Library Bureau library standard cards have been produced especially for card 
catalog work. A card was required whose durability should be practically unlimited. 
No stock on the market was equal to the purpose. After long experiment, Library 
Bureau produced a card, made from a special formula, whose toughness, resiliency 
and writing surface actually improve with age. They can be duplicated nowhere 
in the world. 

Many librarians now use a light weight card. These have several important 
advantages. They are only half as thick as the heavy weight and three-quarters as 
thick as medium weight, thus affecting a large saving in space. They are also more 
readily handled in writing cards by typewriter. Their price is $2.25 per 1000 
(20 per cent discount in 20,000 lots) against $3.00 for medium weight cards and 
$3.75 for heavy weight (same discounts. ) 

We shall be glad to send samples of each weight to any librarian. 


Library Bureau 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and other principal cities in United States, 
Canada and Great Britain. 
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National Educational 
Association 


Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, N. J. 
JULY 3-7, 1905 


Take the Comfortable 


Michigan Central 


The Niagara Falls Route 





Via ; 
Detroit, Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo, and New York 


Send for circular giving full in- 
formation. 


0. W. RUGGLES, 6. P.& T. A. 


CHICAGO. 











= 





Specialists in Bibliographies 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE 
The United States Catalog The Cumulative Book Index 


keeps the U nited States Catalog constantly up to 
date. The February, 1904, number indexes over 
22,000 books in one alphabet. Price, $4.00 per 
year. Sample copy sent free on request. 


is an index to all books in print in the United 
States, January 1st, 1902; books indexed by author, 
title and subject in one alphabet. Price, $15.00. 
Sample section sent free on request. 


. ° 
The Cumulated Readers’ Guide, '\°% The Readers’ Guide 
furnishes each month a current index to 62 of the 
leading magazines, in one alphabet, the March, 
June, September and December numbers com- 
plete for the year to date of issue. Price, $6.00 
per year. Sample copy sent on request. A very 
special price made for purpose of introduction. 
Extract from paper, ‘‘The Selection and Use of Periodicals,’ read before the Ohio Library Association at 
Findlay, O., May 26th: 
The usefulness of the magazines is greatly increased by a periodical index. The 
consolidation of the Cumulative Index with the Readers’ Guide leaves practically 
only one in the field—the Readers’ Guide. The plan of this, cumulating for the 
three. six, nine and twelve months, is a great improvement over the Cumulative. 
It is prompt in its issue and invaluable in the reference room. 


is an index to 62 of the leading magazines of the 
country for the years 1900-1904, in one alphabet, 
1900 closely printed pages. Ready April 1st, 1905. 
Price, $15.00. 


“It seems to be very carefully compiled; I have “Tt turns a collection of magazines containing ar- 
never found a mistake in references." —Asststant Ref- ticles on all subjec s. without any es gg intoa 
erence Librarian, State Library, Albany, New York. logical series of indexed essays.”"—Wm. Beer, Chief 


Clerk, New Orleans Public Library. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 


PUBLISHERS OF THE ONE=PLACE BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
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French Lick 


AND 


West Baden Springs 


Adjoining Resorts in Indiana, 
on the 


MONON ROUTE 


Wonderful curative waters for -diseased 
conditions of the digestive organs; mag- 
nificent fire-proof modern hotels; rest, re- 
cuperation and recreation. Three trains 
daily each way; through sleepers on night 
trains; parlor cars on day trains. 


Round Trip ‘towns: > 12.45 


Address 








Folders and facts free. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE 
232 CLARK ST., - CHICAGO 








L. B. Expansive Clip 
Holds 30 sheets as 
firmly as | 
Simplest and most secure’. 





“PAT MAY Is? 1900 . 
Cannot tear the paper 
Cannot catch in other 


papers on desk 
Carton of 100, 15 cents 
Box of 1000, $1.25 
Order of your Stationer or of 


Library Bureau 
Boston New York Chicago Phila. 


Wash. 











The 
Pioneer Limited 


In planning your trip to the Northwest, 
include in your itinerary The Pioneer 
Limited between Chicago, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway 


In excellence of service and equipment 
it is in a class by itself. There are 
many reasons for this, one of which is 
that all the cars are owned and oper- 
ated by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. , 

The Pioneer Limited leaves Union 
Passenger Station, Chicago, 6.30 p. m., 
daily. Arrives in the Twin Cities in 
time for trains north and west, or for 
the day’s business. 

Descriptive folder sent for two cents’ 
postage. 


F. A. MILLER, 


General Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO 

















CLIPPING 
NEWSPAPERS 
or BUSINESS 


Weare supplying Busy 
PEoPLe daily with all the best 
things printed on topics of 
interest, from over 15000 


newspapers and magazines, 


Our special service of 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 
tells you where to catch 
new trade. 


AN 


Send Stamp for booklet 
which tells all about it. 


Consolidated Press Clipping Co. 


167 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Special Reductions 
e 


OWING TO several large purchases wt 1s imperative to reduce 
our stock irrespective of price or profit. In our new store we are 
able to display from 60,000 to 75,000 books and the greater number 
of these are desirable for libraries. We will let you select any books 
excepting those that are protected, and will sell them at wholesale 








prices, and ina great majority of cases at much less. This excep- 
tional offer ts good only until July 1. We invite you to call and look 
over our stock and also our new store. Prices quoted on any list of 
books. 


Special Bargains in Encyclopedias 


Ranging from “lag - - - - - $10.00 to $65.00 
Regular prices from - - - - - - = $50.00 to $250.00 


Big Reductions in Reference Books 


Encyclopedia Americana, 16 Vols., % Mor. — - Net $70.00 
Century Dictionary, 10 Vols., 34 Mor. - - Net $40.00 
Universal Cyclopzedia, 12 Vols., Cloth - - $25.00 


Hundreds of bargains tn reference works 


Send for quotation on any set you want 








HENRY MALKAN, 


18 BROADWAY, BOWLING GREEN, NEW YORK CITY 
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THIS WILLINTEREST YOU 
For [he Hammond Typewriter 
Card 
Index 
Work 
____IFYOU ARE ALIBRARIAN ——___ 


tHE HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER eomneen 
COMPANY a se 





